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The Editors venture to call the attention of Teachers and 
Managers of Schools to their 

INTRODUCTORY LESSON BOOK, 

embraping Keadino, Wbtting, and Abithmbtic, as pre- 
paratory to the First Standard under the New Code, 1871. 

They also beg to refer to their series of 

GRADE LESSON BOOKS, 

especially adapted to the New Code, 1871> and embracing 
Beading, Spelling, Waiting, and ABrrHMEnc. 

These books will be found very suitable for use alternately 
with the Useful Knowledge Series, as required by the 
Committee of Council on Education. 

They are also specially adapted as Home Lesson Books 
in all the essential subjects of the Code Examinations. 

i^T The Editors desire to call the attention of Teachers 
to the notices on pages viii and zii of this yolume. 
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SERIES FOR BOYS. 
SERIES FOR GIRLS. 

I2T SIX Srrj^lSTJD^-JElT>3 BJ^dEi. 



The Editors of these Series have been led to 
undertake their production by the fact that, 
for our Elementary Schools, there is an ac- 
knowledged want of books combining facility 
in teaching to read with the inculcation of 
such useful knowledge as is calculated to pre- 
pare the young to enter upon the practical 
duties of life with intelligent and well-fur- 
nished minds. 

In attempting to produce such a work, the 
chief difficulty is that of supplying useful 
knowledge in a form sufficiently attractive, 

IV. G. A 2 
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IV ADVERTISEMENT. 

and so suited to the capacities of children as 
to awaken their interest and excite in them a 
thirst for knowledge; in truth, to effect a 
threefold object, namely, to teach them to 
read, to cultivate in their minds a love of 
reading, and, at the same time, to impart 
sound and useful instruction in those matters 
relating to ever y-day life, for which no special 
times can be set apart in the daily routine of 
an elementary school. 

Hitherto this difficulty has seemed insuper- 
able; and this has led to the production of 
books addressed almost exclusively to the 
imagination — the moral and emotional nature 
of children — ^to the almost total omission of 
subjects of practical utility. 

Although it must be allowed that a very 
gratifying degree of success has attended the 
use of such books, and it cannot be wished 
that they should be superseded, as they cer- 
tainly fulfil a very important office in the 
training of the children in elementary schools, 
the Editors believe it is generally felt by 
all thoughtful friends of elementary educa- 
tion, that the school means of training the 
young will be very insufficient, unless, in 
addition to books of this class, others be 
supplied which shall afford more practical 
information. Also, it is found in the working 
of a school that a double set of reading-books 
is very advantageous, and teachers will readily. 
confess that the benefit derived from an occa- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. V 

sional change of books more than counter- 
balances the slight additional expense which 
is entailed. 

The great difficulty, however, which has 
been mentioned above, has not, as far as the 
Editors* knowledge extends, hitherto been 
Overcome. 

For the most part, those reading-books 
which aim at giving useful information to their 
young readers, have failed in presenting what 
IS attractive and interesting, and adapted to 
the minds of children. The present Editors 
believe that this comparative failure may be 
explained partly on the ground that the books 
are written rather by theorists than by persons 
practically acquainted, as teachers, with the 
minds of children, and partly that the ex- 
tracts are taken from writers whose ideas and 
language fly far above their heads ; while not 
unfrequently too many lessons are prepared by 
the same hand, and thus the books acquire a 
monotonous and wearisome character. 

A further mistake in such books has been 
made by the introduction of subjects in- 
volving technical teaching, which the Editors 
feel sure can be imparted effectually only 
through manuals specially treating the several 
subjects. 

The Useful Knowledge Reading Books, 
therefore, aim chiefly at giving information 
that shall be valuable in itself, and that shall 
also lay a firm basis for any special technical 
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education that may be afterwards entered 
upon. This foundation will best be laid by 
imparting to boys, whose livelihood must be 
drawn from the soil, some knowledge of its 
products and of the method of dealing with 
it ; and by supplying, in the case of gu'ls, as 
far as books can do, the immediate and in- 
dispensable need of a real and soUd acquaint- 
ance with the practical matters involved in 
the management of a home. It is, further, 
obvious that much information may be given 
of the uses to which agricultural and mineral 
products may be put without entering into 
technicalities ; and in this respect it is hoped 
the present series will not be found wanting. 

The Editors of the Useful Knowledge 
Reading Books sincerely desire that they may 
not be misunderstood in these remarks. They 
make them in no captious spirit, but merely 
as explaining the difficulties in the way of 
producing a really suitable series of Useful 
Knowledge Reading Books ; and as indicating 
the causes of the defects which are admitted 
by practical persons to prevail in most exist- 
ing books of the kind. 

In determining, therefore, the principles 
which should guide them in the production 
of these series, the Editors set before them- 
selves the following points, and have done their 
best to carry them out : — 

1. The lessons contained in the books must 
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impart useful knowledge^ including in this 
moral teaching. 

2. They must be concise, yet comprehen- 
sive* 

3. They must have variety and attractive- 
ness in style, and be level with the capacities 
of the chUdren for whom they are intended. 

4. They must not treat of subjects tech- 
nically, technical teaching being inappro- 
priate to such books, and above the capacities 
of the children for whom they are intended. 

5. Looking at the fact that the pursuits 
and interests of girls are, for the most part, 
different from those of boys, although they 
have much in common, it would be useful and 
desirable to present a series drawn up especially 
for girls. (This series, the Editors hope, wiU 
be considered particularly valuable, present- 
ing, as it does, the results of the experience 
and knowledge of those who, having devoted 
their time and talents to the training and man- 
agement of the young of their own sex^ must be 
peculiarly, and it may be almost said exclu- 
sively, qualified to produce lessons guited to 
the wants and capacities of girls.) 

6. To carry out the idea, many coadjutors 
must be obtained specially qualified for the 
work. 

The Editors, feeling assured that school- 
masters and schoolmistresses actually engaged 
in teacliing the young are best qualified to 
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\vrite lessons calculated to interest boys and 
girls, and adapted to their capacities, appealed 
therefore to many teachers of approved ability 
to aid them in tins important work — an appeal 
which, they are thankful to say, has been 
responded to in the best spirit ; and they 
have great pleasure in announcing that they 
have been assisted in the work in hand by 
some of the best educated and most expe- 
rienced of the trained and certificated masters 
and mistresses of elementary schools, and have 
also received the kind aid of personal friends 
connected with educational work. With such 
invaluable help, they have been able to produce 
two series of books — one for Boys and another 
for Girls— which they hope will thoroughly 
meet the wants of the classes for whose in- 
struction they are intended. 



NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 

I. The Committee of Council on Education now require that 
each School subject to Inspection shall be provided with 
TWO COMPLETE SETS OP Reading-books, and that the 
children presented for examination shall show, an acquaint- 
ance with the subject matter of the Lessons contained in 
their respective standards. 

II. Her Majesty's Inspectors require in Schools, where Singing 
is not taught from notes, that the children shall be able to 
sing at least six songs from memory with correct words, 
tune, and time. The Editors have therefore inserted in 
this and the previous standards of this series several pieces 
of poetry which have been set to music, in order that the 
children may have the means of learning the words correctly 
before they are taught to sing them. See page xii. 
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STAHBABD IV. (aiBLS> SEBIES.) 



SONG : MY CHU.DHOOD'S DAYS. 

meV-o-dy, a tune i nook, a oomer 

vis'-ion, an appearance I dell, a amaU deep valley 

•^. jade (v.), to weary | b/-gone, past 

My childhood's days, my childhood's days, 

What happy thoughts are clinging, 
Like ivy in the sunny ways 1 

What naelodies are ringing! 
What golden hours of bygone mirth 1 

What cheeks of rosy beauty ! 
What heavenly moments spent on earth, 
At home in love and duty ! 

Oh, then the days went merrily. 

Without a shade of sorrow ; 
And every heart sang cheerily, 
And hoped a bright to-morrow. 

Oh, give me back the dreams of youth, 

Those visions bright and glowing. 
When all was innocence and truth. 

And joy a cup overflowing ! 
The swing upon the garden gate 

With curly-headed Silo, 
My romp with Tom and rosy Kate, 

And merry-inaking Philo ! 
Oh, then the days, &c. 

IV. 0. B 
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Full many a brook, and many a nook, 

And path, and wood, and valley, 
Bemind me of the road we took 

Upon a nutting sally ; 
And many a gap in hedgerows tell 

Where we in spring went creeping. 
In quest of primrose, fern, and tell. 

And where we practised leaping. 
Oh, then the days, &c. 

And now when winter fires are bright, 

Though friends around are fading. 
We sit and pass the chilly night. 

The interest never jading. 
And tell how life is but a day, 

Made up of shade and shining. 
Till childhood's mem'ries round us play. 
Like woodbines gently twining. 

And then our hearts beat merrily, ' 

Without a shade of sorrow ; 
And everyone sings cheerily. 
And hopes a bright to-morrow. 

E. Capern. 



DKESS OF CHILDEEN. 



read'-i-ly, easily 

del'-i-cate, fine 

gay-ments, articles of clothing 

8uit'-a-ble, fiit, proper 

ap-pa-ra'-tos, tools 



wool'-len, made of wool 
dui'-a-ble, lasting 
ma-te'-ri-al, that of. which any- 
thing is made 
ac-cu'-mu-late, to collect 



Some children think that they wear clothes to make 
them warm, but they are mistaken. It is food that 
makes the body warm, and we wear clothes to keep 
the heat from passing away from our bodies into the 
air around us. 

Some kinds of clothing allow the heat to pass 
through more readily than other kinds. Linen 
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belongs to this class ; therefore people in hot coun- 
tries wear garments of linen. 

Clothing made of woollen cloth, such as flannel, 
will not aUow the ieat from the body to pass away 
so easily, and for this reason we wear flannel gar- 
ments during cold weather. 

Our baby wears a great many garments made of 
flannel, because it is necessary at all times to keep a 
young child very warm. There is not much heat in 
the body of a very young baby, so we take care 
to let very little escape. We are especially careful 
to keep her feet warm, and always cover them up 
with soft, warm woollen socks. Her flannel garments 
are very fine and soft, but she does not wear them 
next her skin yet ; for the skin of young children is 
very thin and delicate, and flannel would soon rub 
it off and produce soreness. 

The only material that should be allowed to touch 
a baby's skin is very fine linen ; calico, being made 
of cotton, is quite imfit for the purpose, and would 
produce the same effect as flannel. When she is a 
little older she will be able to wear both flannel and 
cotton garments, and they will be the most suitable. 

We are very careful to protect the baby's head 
when she is taken out into the sun ; but her hats are 
always as light as possible. 

Many children are exposed to great danger from 
the way in which they are clothed after they are old 
enough to run about. Their clothes are often made 
so that their chests, shoulders, and arms are left bare. 
Now the chest is a very delicate part of the body, 
and in it lie the limgs, or breathing apparatus. The 
breath goes into the lungs down the windpipe, which 
branches off into many smaller pipes, called bron- 
chial tubes. When the chest and throat are left ex- 
posed, the small, hair-like blood-vessels that lie 
beneath the skin shrivel up, so that the blood can- 

B 2 
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not course along and therefore accumulates among 
the little breathing tubes, causing great pain and 
soreness on the lungs, which, unless great care be 
taken, become so bad that the poor child dies. 
Croup, which is a disease of the windpipe, is pro- 
duced in the same way. Many mothers think that 
they are making their cliildren hardy by exposing 
them to the weather, but thousands of children die 
under the process. 

I dare say you have seen the naked arms of little 
children, all pale and shrivelled up, looking very 
much like the back of a fowl after the feathers have 
been plucked off. This appearance is produced by 
the hair-like Wood-vessels beneath the skin being 
shrivelled up, so that the blood cannot pass along 
and make the flesh warm and rosy. 

Some children suffer a great deal from chilblains 
because they do not wear thick woollen stockings in 
winter, or because their feet are pinched into boots 
that are too tight, so that the blood cannot get 
along in the blood-vessels. Stockings that are 
knitted are the best and cheapest, and they can be 
mended very easily. 

Our little girls are dressed during the winter in 
merino frocks made to cover the chest and arms. 
They generally wear the same material all the winter, 
for it is warm, soft, and durable, and when washed 
it is like new. They also wear flannel next the skin 
and very rarely have coughs or colds. 

Their summer dresses are made of pretty cotton 
print, which is a cheap material that always looks 
fresh and nice. Children look quite as well in these 
durable materials as in those which are very expen- 
sive, if only they are kept clean. 

S- 
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THE THREE ORDERS OF PLANTS. 



Feb'-ru-a-ry, the second month of 

the year 
eopse, a plantation of trees 
struc'-tvre, the way m which a 

thing is made 
au'-tumn, the third season of the 

year 



co-tyl'-e-don, the seed-leaf of a ' 

plant 
en'- do-gen, a plant whose stem 

grows from the inside 
ex-o-gen, a plant whose stem 

grows from the outside 
suc-ces'-eive, following in order 



Cold, chill February — ^grey skies, damp roads, half- 
frozen ditches. What can be found to make a 
country walk pleasant in such weather as this ? 

We will try to find something, at least. Let us 
put on thick boots and warm wrappers, and go to 
the copse. 

See those trees. Their branches are bare, and 
dry enough to crackle oflf whenever the wind is high. 
But clinging closely to the bark is a greyish sub-» 
stance that might be taken for dry moss, if we could 
not see plainly that all the mosses are just at their 
greenest now. That substance is lichen, one of the 
lowest plants in its structure, having no roots, leaves, 
or stems, and no visible seeds. At the bleak summit 
of the mountain, on the stone wall or the thatched 
roof of the labourer's cottage, painting decaying 
wood with its bright orange or homely grey tints, 
the humble lichen is found. Spreading and cling- 
ing, as it decays in turn, it forms a thin coat of soil 
for the first patch of moss to root in. 

Then look how beautiful the mosses are. Patches 
and festoons of tamarisk-moss cluster along the banks 
of the water-courses and on every scrap of damp 
wood or bark. Where there is only a thin layer of 
mould the star-moss spreads its green, velvety mantle, 
and on the old brick walls the screw-moss thrusts its 
bud-like seed-vessels up to the light. On an old 
stump, where successive generations of lichen and 
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moss have made by their decay a tiny bed of mould, 
a hardy fern has taken root, and shows its deeply- 
notched leaves, unhurt by the cold. 

All these — lichen, moss, and fern — are beautiful 
in form or colour, or in both. Yet none of them 
bear flowers, any more than the sea-weeds, or the 
mushrooms and toadstools. There is beauty in them 
all, but not the beauty of blossom. 

March — ^bright, bleak, and windy. Here is the 
young wheat springing up, promising a good harvest 
in the autumn. Let us carefully take up one of the 
tiny blades, and look at it. There is the grain, or 
seed, with a little root running down from one end, 
and one leaf shooting up from the other. 

This, which is called the seed-leaf, or cotyledon, 
is thicker and tougher than any of those that shoot 
up afterwards, for it has hard work to do in pushing 
through the rough soil, and protecting the young 
leaves from frost and wind. See how it wraps round 
the tender little blade like a mantle. All the young 
leaves of different kinds of corn and grasses grow 
within a sheath formed by the older ones. So do 
those of lilies and palm-trees. Because these plants 
all grow thus, from the inside, as it were, they are 
grouped together by the naturalist, and called Endo- 
gens, which means * growers from the inside.' Be- 
cause they all send up only one seed-leaf, they have 
another and a harder name — mono-cotyledons — 
which means * plants having one seed-leaf.' 

April — showery, but mild and genial. We set 
some beans in the garden last week ; let us go and 
see whether they are showing yet above-ground. 
Yes : the warm showers have brought them forward 
finely. Examine this one. There is the bean-seed, 
split open ; and from a spot at one side run both the 
rootlet, and the stem that is to form the young plant. 
But there are two thick seed-leaves, or cotyledons, to 
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this, that look like fleshy shields, and clasp the young 
bud between them. We should find young acorns 
sprouting in exactly the same manner ; mustard, 
cress, wallflowers — nearly all the conimon seeds we 
know, except the grasses. We call the Hwo-seed- 
leaved' plants dircotyledons. And because they all 
increase in bulk by the addition of a ring of wood 
or pulp outside the heart of the plant, immediately 
under the bark, they are also called Exogens, or 
* outside-growers.' ' 

Perhaps you will say, ' I cannot go into the copse 
or the field, to see these things, for I live in a town.' 
Then you can put a little canary-seed in a shallow 
pan with just enough water to keep it nioist, and you 
will see how wheat and other endogens grow ; and 
anyone knows we can grow mustard in the same way, 
so as to watch the growth of the exogens from seed. 

As for the third class, or flowerless plants, their 
seeds are so small that we can only see them under 
a microscope, so you townspeople must take a run 
into the country some day, and bring back a living 
plant of fern, root and all, if you want to watch the 
developm.ent of their leaves ; imless, indeed, you can 
find a screw-moss on the wall in the yard. 

S. 



COOKING POTATOES AND OTHEE 
VEGETABLES. 



noTir'-ish-ment, strengthevm^ 

food 
es-sen'-tial, necessary 
as-cer-tain', to find cut 
in-fe'-ri-or, toor«e, not the best 
ab-sorl/, to siick in 



de-prive', to take away from 
rap'-id-ly, quickly 
im-me'-di-ate-ly, directly 
iin-pleas'-ant» not pleasant 
paV-at-a-ble, ^leasing to the taste 
u-ni-ver'-sal, extending to ail 

The food of man, in order to give proper nourish- 
ment to the body, and to supply the daily waste 
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that takes place in it, inust be varied. Vegetables 
form an essential portion, and of these the potato 
stands first. There are many kinds of potatoes, and 
several ways of cooking them ; they may be boiled 
or baked in their skins or without them ; they may 
also be steamed or bdked undet meat. 

As a general rule, the smaller the eye of the 
potato the better it is ; potatoes with full eyes are 
either nmning to seed, or else are of inferior quality. 
To ascertain if they are good, a piece should be 
nipped out with the finger-nail ; if they are good, 
the inside will be either white, yellow, or reddish, 
according to the nature of the potato ; if bad, it 
will be of a dark colour and unpleasant smell. 

Potatoes are always of inferior quality at the spring- 
time of the year, for the old ones become spotted and 
black, while the new ones are watery and possess 
very little flavour. 

The quality of this imiversal vegetable depends 
in a great measure upon the cooking. Potatoes are 
considered such a common, simple vegetable to cook, 
that very little attention is paid to them, and they 
are seldom done well. As potatoes always turn out 
mealy when they are baked, it proves that only a 
small quantity of water is needed when they are 
boiled. 

If a steamer is not used, the best way is to put 
only sufficient water into the saucepan to cover 
the potatoes, which should be as nearly of the 
same size as possible ; as soon as this boils it should 
be poured o£f, and itS' place supplied with fresh 
cold water; this should be allowed to boil, and 
when the potatoes are done, poured off. Salt 
should then be sprinkled over the potatoes, a 
thickly folded cloth put over them, to absorb the 
steam, and all should be shut in under the lid. In 
a few minutes they will be ready to be taken up. 
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But this plan reqtiires great care and attention ; 
another way is to wash the potatoes, not peel them, 
put them into the saucepan and just cover them 
with cold water, sprinkle a little salt over them and 
place them over a moderate fire until they boil, 
then remove them a little distance that they may 
simmer till done. Whether they are suflficiently 
cooked can be ascertained by putting a fork into 
them ; if it goes through easily, they have boiled 
long enough. The water must then be poured off, 
and the saucepan held over the fire for a few minutes, 
so as to allow the steam to pass off, the potatoes 
being shaken all the time. The saucepan should 
then be placed near the fire, and a cloth put over 
the potatoes. In three or four minutes they will be 
ready to be taken out, peeled, and sent to table. 
Potatoes, as a rule, should be boiled about twenty 
minutes. 

Large potatoes are best for baking ; they should 
be well washed and wiped perfectly dry with a clean 
cloth, then put into the oven so that they do not 
touch each other. Potatoes baked under meat must 
be first peeled. Cold boiled potatoes are very nice 
if cut into slices and fried brown in dripping or 
butter. New potatoes are best if put into hot (not 
quite boiling) water, and boiled rapidly until they 
are .done ; old potatoes that are watery should be 
treated in the same way. 

All green vegetables are best and freshest if they 
are gathered early in the morning of the day on 
which they are to be cooked. It is, however, only 
those who live in the country and have kitchen 
gardens who possess this advantage. After the 
vegetables have been gathered, they should be care- 
fully washed, and all the coarse, dead leaves picked 
off and thrown away. An hour before they are to 
be cooked they should be pat into a vessel of cold 
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water, to which has been added some salt ; this will 
clear the vegetables both from insects and dirt. 
This salt water, must be carefully drained away from 
the vegetables before they are put into the saucepan 
to boil. They must be put into plenty of boiling 
water, with a little salt, and must be kept boiling 
fast imtil they begin to sink and are tender ; this 
shows they are done. They must not be allowed to 
remain in the water a minute after they are done, 
or they will lose their colour and flavour. On no 
accomit must green vegetables be boiled in hard 
water ; if soft rain-water cannot be procured, a little 
soda or a teaspoonful of salt of wormwood may be 
put into the water to render it soft. 

Always throw away immediately the water in 
which vegetables have been boiled ; it is very un- 
wholesome, and often gives out unpleasant smells, 
especially that which has been used for boiling 
cabbages. If possible, it should be taken right 
away from the house. Bad cooks sometimes boil 
their vegetables with meat ; this should not be done. 
• The only vegetables that can be boiled with meat, 
so that both may be palatable, are carrots and 
parsnips, and these only with salt beef or pork. 

M. H. 



AN ENGLISH MOUNTAIN. 



porch, a covered entrance to a 

hwdding 
en-gro8s\ to take the whole of a 

thing 
de-scend', to go down 



el'-e-vat-ed, raised^ high 
pause (v.), to stop 
dis-ap-peap', to go otU of sight 
at'-mos-phere, the air which sur- 
rounds the earth 



I HOPE, girls, you are good walkers, and are pro- 
vided with stout shoes, for otherwise I am afraid 
you will not care to accept my invitation to accom- 
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pany me up that mountain, which looks so pleasant 
in the sunshine, this fine spring morning. 

All ready to start ? Well then, here we go, 
taking our way through some fields first, and then 
down a lane, which brings us out into the lovely 
valley which lies at the mountain's base. 

Now, children, look around you, for I want you to 
consider our morning ramble as a sort of voyage of 
discovery. 

Ah ! I thought you would not be long in spying 
out that pretty cottage. It is, indeed, a beautiful 
sight with that lovely grape-^vine growing over the 
porch, and almost covering the front of the house. 
Those myrtle and laurel bushes, too, which you see 
in the garden, form a striking and pleasing contrast 
to the bright flowers in the midst of which they are 
placed. 

However, we must not stay here any longer, or 
we shall not reach the top to-day. Besides, here are 
other cottages to admire farther up. What ! you do 
not think those houses so pretty as the one we saw 
in the valley? How is that ? Oh, I see ; you prefer 
grape-vines to ivy as a covering for a house. Well, 
ivy is certainly more sombre and heavy-looking, 
but then we must remember that it will retain its 
freshness through the winter, when the grape-vine 
is looking like a withered stick. Do you notice 
any difference between the garden of this house and 
that belonging to the one which is still visible down 
below ? Having compared them, you do not ; for you 
see that both have bright flowers growing in them, 
relieved here and there by dark shrubs. But look 
closer, and you will perceive that the shrubs in the 
garden of this house are of a different kind from the 
myrtles and laurels down in the valley. These are 
bushes of yew and holly. But let us notice some- 
thing besides houses and gardens. There is a 
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corn-field. What sort of com is it ? Wheat. Yes, 
and in the field just above it is a fine crop of barley, 
This pretty little heathei: plant, which spreads like 
a purple carpet under our feet, is worth looking at 
too ; and how noble and stately those chestnut trees 
appear ! 

But we must be moving onward, for I am sure 
you will want to pause and admire these beautiful 
orchards, which we are now coming to. Plum, 
cherry, pear, and apple trees are there, and so 
engross our attention even at this season of the 
year, before their wealth of pink and white blossona 
has given place to the rich, ripe fruit, that it is 
some time before we miss the chestnut trees we 
admired so much a short time ago. Their place, 
you notice, is supplied by oaks, beeches, and hazel 
trees. The com growing here is different also. No 
more wheat, you see, but rye, barley, and pats. 

Ah, you do not care for the change from those 
pretty oaks and beeches to tall, straight firs and 
pines. You think, too, that the gooseberry, black- 
berry, bilberry, and cranberry bushes, and even the 
strawberry plants, which we are now passing, are 
not a good substitute fpr those beautiful orchards. 
The yellow gorse is pretty though. Not much com 
to be seen now; only a little rye and oats here 
and there. Farther on even these disappear, and 
we have to content ourselves with a few stunted 
pine trees and a little scrubby-looking grass. At 
last we are nearing the top. Plants seem scarce 
in this region. Even the grass has disappeared, 
but we do not mind that much, as its place is sup- 
plied by soft, green moss. 

Here we are at the summit at length, and, on 
looking down at our feet, find that we have left even 
the moss behind, and that the only kind of plants 
-~^ich flourish are those called lichens, which at 
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first sight appear like a fine, greeniBh-grey powder, 
clinging to the pieces of rock which stick out of the 
mountain's side. 

Now we may stand and enjoy the splendid view 
which surrounds us on either hand. Not for very 
long, however, for I see some of you are shivering, 
and all looking as if you do not know what to make 
of the change which seems to have taken place in 
the weather since we set out. Then it was warm 
and pleasant, but now, though the sun is still 
shining, it feels quite chilly. 

This coldness of the air, children, is not owing to 
any change in the weather, however, but is due to 
the fact that the atmosphere, which is around our 
earth, becomes colder the higher we ascend. Here, 
too, lies the secret of the change in the kinds of 
plants, which you have been wondering at as we 
were climbing. 

The reason why we find some lichens and 
mosses near the top is, that those plants are the 
only ones which will grow where it is very cold; 
and the reason the vines and myrtles grow in the 
low valleys is, that they require a great deal of 
warmth. You may take the plants we have seen 
this morning as types of the different classes which 
flourish at dififerent heights in our own country. 

The thinness of the soil is an additional reason 
why those plants which grow near the tops of moun- 
tains are small and stunted. Now let us descend 
from our elevated position, having gained more, I 
hope, than tired feet and a morning's amusement* 

A. rit C 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 



Blen'-heim, a village in Bavaria 
where the Duke of Marlborough 
defeated the French in 1704 

ez-pect'-ant, expecting^ waiting 



plough'-share, the cutting part of 



POTit, disorder, defeat 
quoth, aaith 



It was a siimmer evening ; 

Old Caspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 

Roll something large and round, 
That he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found. 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Caspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head. 

And, with a natural sigh — 

* 'Tis some poor fellow's skull,' said he, 
' Who fell in the great victory. 

' I find them in the garden, for 
There's many hereabout ; 
And often, when I go to plough. 
The ploughshare turns them out ; 
For many a thousand men,' said he, 
' Were slain in the great victory.' 

' Now tell us what 'twas all about,' 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 

* Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they killed each other for.' 
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* It was the English,' Caspar cried, 

* That put the French to rout, 
But what they killed each other for 
I could not well make out ; 
But everybody said,' quoth he, 
^ That 'twas a famous victory. 

^ My father lived at Blenheim then. 
Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground. 
And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled. 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

* With fire and s^vord the coimtry round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a tender mother then 
And new-bom infant died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

* They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won. 
For many thousand bodies there 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

* Great praise the Duke of Marlboro' won. 

And our good Prince Eugene.' 
^ Why ? 'twas a very wicked thing !' 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

* Nay, nay, my little girl,' quoth he, 
' It was a famous victory. 

^ And everybody praised the Duke, 
Who such a fight did win.' 

* But what good came of it at last ? ' 

Quoth little Peterkin. 

* Why, that I cannot tell,' said he, 

* But 'twas a famous victory.' Southey. 
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AMUSEMENTS OF CHILDEEN. 



roof -less, unthout a roof 
in-cess'-ant, never cetmng 
neph'-ew, a brother* s or sister* s son 
niece, a brother's or sister's daugh- 
ter 
rem'-e-dy(v.), to cure 



re-sem'-ble, to be like 
di-lap'-i-dat>ed, m a state of ruin 
ward'-robe, a complete supply of 

dothirt^ 
fim-tas'-tiG, CMTJoftf, odd-looking 
dis-fig'-ured, dtfaced 



The nursery at Hazelwood Manor was in an inces- 
sant uproar during the day, for the children were 
generaUy cross and troublesome, and the nursemaids 
led a toilsome and discontented life. It is true 
there was a large troop of very little children, three 
of whom were sturdy, active boys; and then there was 
the baby, who was generally fretful, because she 
seldom got her natural sleep, being constantly 
roused by her noisy brothers; but the fretfulness 
and uproar that prevailed in that nursery showed 
very plainly that something in its management was 
wrong. 

And yet these children had toys enough to amuse 
a whole village, but they seldom cared for a new 
toy after they had possessed it a few hours. Pulling 
things to pieces was their favourite amusement, and 
the most beautiful and costly toys were destroyed or 
disfigured in a very short time ; torn picture books, 
broken dolls, roofless farm-houses, and broken tea- 
things were generally strewn in wild confusion over 
the nursery floor. 

Aunt Margaret came to pay a long visit at Hazel- 
wood Manor, and the children almost took possession 
of 'her. She spent many hours in the nursery, for she 
was very fond of her little nephews and nieces, 
who were really warm-hearted and lovable children ; 
and she soon saw that their fretfulness and dis- 
content was the resiQt of bad management, and 
determined to remedy the evil as quickly and as 
quietly as possible. 
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Aunt Margaret thought over her plan of action 
very carefully. Though she had had little experience 
in tending young children, she felt that, like older 
people, they were happiest when kept in employ- 
ment ; but employment suited to their age must be 
secured. The favourite employment of children is 
imitating the work of grown people. Children's 
toys are chiefly models of objects in common use, 
and Aimt Margaret knew that the favourite toys 
were those which most resembled the real objects. 
She thought she would begin to reform the nursery 
by teaching the children how to use their toys, so 
that their play might be made as real as possible. But 
here a difficulty presented itself, for not a perfect 
toy of any kind could be found. This was, however, 
soon turned to account; for, commencing with a 
dilapidated Noah's ark, she told the boys the story 
of the Flood, and showed them what the ark was 
like, and why it was made ; and then how the 
animals trooped in for shelter. The children were 
delighted to select the two animals of every kind, 
though, as they had nearly all lost their legs, Aimt 
Margaret said they were not like Noah's animals, 
for they had their proper limbs and could walk; 
and the ark was not like Noah's either, for his 
kept out the rain, and this had no roof; besides, 
the elephants had lost their trunks, and Noah was 
not to be foimd, so he could not be saved in the 
ark. The children were very sorry, but Aunt 
Margaret promised to buy another ark if they 
would promise to take care of it. 

She next found a box of wooden bricks and pillars, 
which they had been accustomed to rattle when they 
wished to make a great noise ; they were delighted 
to discover that they could build houses, and stables, 
and arches, and a kennel for Tiger, the great mastiff; 
and so the long afternoon passed pleasantly away, 

IV. a. 
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and the niirsemaids hoped that Aunt Itfargaret 
would often visit the nursery. 

Next day the little girls had a dolls' tea party, 
though Aunt Margaret said they ought to have 
some new clothes before they went out to tea again. 
It was a strange party, for none of the guests had 
more than one eye, and several had none. After 
that they began to make dolls' clothes, and cutting 
out these and making them up was delightful em- 
ployment. A few ends of ribbon, or silk, or muslin, 
were sufficient to afford employment for hours, and 
Aimt Margaret taught them to sew very neatly 
and to take care of their dolls' clothes ; so that they 
soon had an extensive wardrobe, and could dress and 
imdress their dolls as nurse dressed or imdressed the 
baby. The dolls were after this often taken out for 
a walk, and the little girls no longer grew tired and 
clung wearily and fretfully to their nurses. The 
nurses, taking a lesson from Aunt Margaret, soon 
amused the boys by teaching one to drive the others 
in a string, as the men drive horses in a coach. 

Several times the children were taken to see the 
village infant-school, and Aunt Margaret began to 
teach them to sing and to tell them stories from the 
Bible, or from the history of their own country. 
Their picture books were in this way explained. 
Nothing pleased them more than keeping shop, set- 
ting the dolls' house in order, or keeping school ; 
the nursemaids, and even the chairs and the baby, 
serving the purpose of scholars. Cutting paper into 
fantastic figures, or even furnishing a paper house 
with paper chairs, table, and sofas ; making boats of 
paper or wood; rigging ships with stout thread, were 
all new plans commenced by Aunt Margaret for 
keeping these children happily and usefully amused. 
Soon they were old enough to use slates and pencils, 
and the boys began to paint rough pictures in water- 
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colouis. Aunt Margaret's plan of keeping the little 
children of Hazelwood employed was quite success- 
ful. The nursemaids carried it out after she left, 
and thenceforth cheerfulness and contentment reigned 
in the nursery. S. 



WHAT IS WOETH DOING AT ALL IS 
WOETH DOING WELL. 



ped'-lar (properly peddler), one 
who carries about small wares 
to sell them 
ped'-dle, to he busy about trifles 
pas'-tor, a shepherd, the minister 
of a congregation 



grand'-fatb-er, a faiher^s or mo- 

thef's father 
quote, to repeat what has been 

said or written by another 
proV-erb, a wise saying 
vest'-ry, a robing-room 
ad-dresi/, to speak to 

^Why, mother,' said Annie Smith, pouting, ^you 
have undone all the work I put into this shirt of 
Walter's yesterday 1 ' 

' Yes, my dear,' said her mother ; * it was so badly 
done I should have been ashamed to allow your 
brother to take it to school with him next week,' 

' But it was only an old shirt, mother, not worth 
good sewing.' 

' That is your tale, Annie, with almost everything 
I give you to do ; maps, writing, drawing, needle- 
work, are all hurried over so carelessly and badly 
that my little girl will soon earn the title of" Untidy 
ArMtie^ ' 

' Oh, please, don't say so, mother dear I ' 

' Indeed, my dear, I must. It has grieved me so 
much to see you quite forgetting to carry out that 
proverb your grandfather so often quotes, viz. " Whut 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well ;" and also 
the Scripture version of the same idea, "Whatsoever 
thine hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might." 
Miss Bobinspn told me you lost the first prize at 
c2 
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school last Christmas, only because of this carelesb 
habit of yours.' 

The tears were in Annie's eyes as she sat down to 
do her work over again, for she felt her mother's words 
were true. Presently Mrs. Smith said, ' I will tell 
you a story, dear Annie, while we are at work, bearing 
upon this subject : — 

^ Some years ago a clergyman, a dear friend of 
your grandfather's, was in the vestry of a village 
church, preparing for a weekday evening service, 
when John Parks, the old parish clerk, entered, and 
thus addressed him : " Master, all the village folks 
are busy getting in the com to-night, fearing that 
they will have rain to-morrow." " I know it, John," 
said the clergyman ; " what then ?" " Why, master, 
there is not a soul at church but old Bob the 
pedlar, who has just dropped in, with his pack, 
for a rest, and is half asleep already. I suppose 
you will not think it worth while to read the whole 
service and preach too, with only him and me in 
the church?" "John," said the clergyman, "I 
hope to hold the service with as much care and 
attention as if the church were full of people, for 
if it is worth doiTig at all^ it is worth domg weUJ^ 

'John went to his seat grumbling, and the clergy- 
man, having offered a silent prayer that his labour 
might be blessed to poor old Bob, proceeded with 
the service as usual. Bob, finding himself so specially 
addressed, rubbed his eyes, and roused himsefrto pay 
attention. The sermon which the good pastor had 
prepared seemed just suited to his case, and a tear 
was on Bob's furrowed cheek when it was concluded. 
Some time afterwards the clergyman was requested 
to visit a dying man ; it was Bob the pedlar, who 
with his last breath thanked him for that sermon, 
and assured him that it had been the meang of 
naaking him see the error of his ways. So you 
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see, Annie, he got his reward for doing his work 
thoroughly, though old John did not think it was 
worth whileJ* 

' Dear mother,' said Annie, * I wUl ' try to do 
better.' ; 

' It will make me very happy if you do, my darling,' 
said her mother. j .^. 

The next day Annie was examining the wing of a 
fly uDder a microscope, and was astonished and de- 
lighted at its extreme beauty. 

* You see, my child,' said her mother, ^ that the 
works of the Creator all teach us to do our work 
thoroughly and well. He did ^nothing, however 
small or mean in our eyes, which was not perfect. 
He who made the sim, moon, and stars did not think 
it beneath Him to beautify the wing pf a poor little 
insect; and you remember that the entire work 
of the creation was pronounced by Himself to be 
very good.' 

I am glad to tell you that Annie thought upon 
her mother's words, and tried to do all things \oelL 
She so far succeeded that at the end of the following 
half-year she received the first prize from Miss 
Kobinson, with high praise fbr her carefulness and 
neatness. Long afterwards Annie remembered the 
kiss and smile with which her mother greeted her 
on her return home, saying she was quite sure 
her little daughter had acted upon her grandfather's 
proverb, that wha^ is worth doi/ng at aU is worth 
doing well. L. C. L. 
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SLEEP OF CHILDEEN. 



ex-haust'-ed, tired out 
ac-cus'-tom-ed, iised to a thing 
em-ploy 'ed, occupied f engaged 



im-a'-gine, to suppose^ to think 
cot, a child^s bed 
con-ve'-ui-ent, useful 



Our baby is just five months old, and she has passed 
the greater part of her little life in sleep. Every 
morning she wakes up, is washed, and fed, and 
taken out to breathe the fresh air ; but she gene- 
rally falls asleep again before she is brought 
home, and only wakes up to be fed again ; and so 
she goes on day after day. Her mother says she finds 
it very convenient for baby to sleep so much during 
the day, for there is a great deal of work to be done 
in the house. Perhaps you imagine that this baby 
does not sleep at night because she sleeps so much 
during the day ; but this is a mistake. She is put into 
her cot early in the evening, and only wakes up once 
or twice during the night to be fed. Sleeping so much 
seems to agree with her very well indeed, for she is 
fat and rosy, and grows so quickly that her mother 
is constantly making larger clothes for her. When 
she grows a little older she will only take a short, 
sleep during the morning and another during the 
afternoon, and when she is older still she will take 
still less sleep in the daytime. 

Very young children require a great deal of sleep, 
for it is chiefly during sleep that their bodies 
grow larger. Many children cannot get their natu- 
ral sleep, because they are not properly managed 
when they are awake. Some mothers give children 
too much food, others give them food that is diffi- 
cult of digestion, and others do not feed their chil- 
dren at proper times ; the consequence is that the 
child's stomach is overworked, for it is the stomach 
which digests the food. When a large quantity is 
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taken just before sleep, the sleep is disturbed by the 
churning up of the food in the stomach. The child 
tosses about, is feverish and restless, and soon wakes 
up again ; such children are thin and sickly for 
want of sleep. Sleep is quite as necessary to the 
growth of a young child as food. 

Hushing the baby to sleep is a very laborious 
undertaking in some households. The little crea- 
ture is dandled and hushed and shaken about imtil 
it is almost exhausted, and often cries because its 
poor little bones ache ; at last it falls into a dis- 
turbed slumber, but often wakes up again before its 
nurse has recovered from the effects of the long, 
weary process of sending it to sleep. 

Our baby would not understand this method of 
hushing to sleep ; she is always placed in her little 
cot when she has been long enough awake, and after 
crowing and kicking about for a little while, as if 
she thoroughly enjoyed the rest, her eyes get heavy 
and she sleeps soundly. All her little brothers and 
sisters have been accustomed to this mode of falling 
asleep. Their mother says children may be trained 
to it from their birth. 

While the baby sleeps the other children are em- 
ployed in quiet games. All their noisy, romping 
games are kept for the times when the baby is awake. 
The other children understand that the baby cannot 
grow and thrive if they disturb her while she sleeps. 

Every child in this household goes to bed very early 
in the evening, and at the same hour every evening ; 
the youngest are sent first, because they require 
most sleep, but, as the eldest is only eight years old, 
they all require a good deal. They have their sup- 
per of bread and milk two hours before bed time, so 
that it may not interfere with their rest ; then they 
are thoroughly washed and are all tucked up in 
their warm, comfortable beds by seven o'clock. 
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Their mother then has a long, quiet evening, 
during which she can do the needlework of the 
household. The children very seldom wake again 
until morning, for they have been carefully fed 
during the day, and have had a great deal of exercise 
in the open air, so that they are sufficiently tired 
to enjoy their rest. Some children are allowed to 
stay up as long as they please, but this is a very bad 
•plan. Such children are pale and sickly for ^ant 
of sleep, and their parents have no period of rest 
and quietness during the evening. Children may 
be trained to enjoy tiieir rest as they enjoy their 
food. Our children never think it hard to be sent 
early to bed. S- 



GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 



un-di-vid'-ed, not divided 
com-pris'-ing, containing 
el'-e-vat-ed, raised 
Cash'-mere, a province of Nor- 
thern India 



Bhone, a rapid river of France 
re-sem'-ble, to be like 
con-nect', to Join together 
el-e-va'-tion, height 



The two great natural divisions of the earth are land 
and water, and there are many terms to be explained 
in connection with each of them. 

A Continent is a large extent of land undivided 
by the sea. There are two great continents — ^the 
Eastern or Old World, including Europe, Asia, and 
Africa ; and the Western or New World, comprising 
North and South America. The term is, however, 
applied to smaller tracts ; as when we say, the con- 
tineut or Europe, the continent of Asia. 

An Island is a portion of land siurounded by 
water, as the Island of Great Britain. Islands vary 
much in size. Australia is a very large island, and 
Malta is a small one. Very small islands are some- 
times called Islets; if in a river, they are called Aits. 
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A Peninsula is a portion of land nearly sur- 
rounded by water. The word signifies almost an 
i^lavd. Africa was formerly a huge peninsula, but 
the cutting of the Suez Canal has converted it into 
an island. Hindostan, Spain and Portugal, and 
some others are called peninsulas, although they are 
connected not by a narrow neck, but by large breadths 
of countiy to the mainland. 

An Isthmus is a narrow piece of land connecting 
two larger portions. The Isthmus of Darien con- 
nects North and South America, and the Isthmus of 
Suez formerly connected Africa with Asia. 

A Promontory is a portion of land jutting out 
into the sea. The two southern extremities of Italy 
are promontories. 

A Cape is also a portion of land jutting out into 
the sea, but it is smaller than a promontory, and is 
also called a Point, a Headland, or a Naze ; as the 
Cape of Good Hope in Africa. 

A Mountain is a portion of land rising high 
above the surrounding country. When the height 
is less than a thousand feet, it is generally called a 
hill. Mountains seldom appear singly, being gene- 
rally found in chains or ranges. A Chain, or Range, of 
mountains consists of a number of mountains united 
at their base, and running in one general direction 
for some hundreds and ev6n thousands of miles. 
The Alps in Europe and the Andes in S. America 
are chains of mountains. 

A Valley is the low land lying between mountains 
or hiUs ; as the Valley of Cashmere, the Valley of the 
Bhone. 

A Plain is a tract of level land. Nearly two- 
thirds of Europe consist of an immense plain. In 
Sussia these level regions are called Steppes; in 
North America, Prairies ; and in South America, 
Pampas or Savannas. 
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A Tableland, or Plateau, is an elevated plain. 
Nearly one-half of Asia consists of tablelands. 

An Ocean is the largest expanse of water. Strictly 
speaking, the waters of the globe form one conti- 
nuous mass, but for distinction a division into five 
portions has been made ; as the Pacific, the Atlantic, 
the Indian, the Arctic, and the Antarctic Oceans. 

A Sea is a part of an ocean confined between por- 
tions of a continent, or enclosed by islands ; as the 
Mediterranean Sea, Black Sea, Sea of Japan. 

An Abchipelago is a name given to a sea studded 
with islands ; as the Grrecian Archipelago. 

A Gulp is an arm of the sea running fer up into 
the land ;'as the Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf of Persia. 

A Bat resembles a gulf, but it has a wider en- 
trance, and does not run so ^aur into the land ; as the. 
Bay of Biscay. 

A Strait is a narrow piece of water connecting two 
larger portions ; as the Straits of Gibraltar. 

A Channel is a portion of water similar to a strait, 
but wider ; as the English Channel. 

A Lake is a body of water surrounded by land ; as 
the Lake of Geneva. 

A BiVER is a stream of fresh water flowing into 
the sea, a lake, or some other river ; as the Thames, 
the Danube. 

That part of a river where it ends is called its 
Mouth ; if very wide it is called an estuary, or firth; 
as the Firth of Forth. 

The SouBCE of a river is the place where it rises, 
and the Basin of a river includes the entire tract of 
country drained by it. 

The ridge or elevation which separates two basins 
is called a Watershed. Sc. 
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THE CHILD'S FUNEEAL.* 



Sor-ren'-to, a city and sea-port in 

the south of Italy 
Ve-su'-vi-us, a volcano in Italy 



ViiZ-gil, a famous Latin poet 

quell, to stop 

Car'-lo, Italian for Charles 



Fair is thy site, Sorrento, green thy shore ; 

Black crags behind thee pierce the clear blue skies ; 
The sea, whose borderers ruled the world of yore. 

As clear, and bluer still, before thee lies. 

Vesuvius smokes in sight, whose fount of fire, 
Outgushing, drowned the cities on his steeps ; 

And murmuring Naples, spire o'ertopping spire, 
Sits on the slope beyond, where Virgil sleeps. 

Here doth the earth, with flowers of every hue, 
Heap her green breast when April suns are bright — 

Flowers of the morning-red, or ocean-blue, 
Or like the mountain frost of silvery light. 

Currents of fragrance, from the orange tree. 
And sward of violets, breathing to and fro. 

Mingle, and, wandering out upon the sea, 
Eefresh the idle boatman where they blow. 

Yet even here, as under harsher climes, 
' Tears for the loved and early lost are shed ; • 

That soft air saddens with the funeral chimes. 
Those shining flowers are gathered for the dead. 

Here once a child, a smiling playful one. 
All the day long caressing and caressed, 

Died when its little tongue had just begun 
To lisp the names of those it loved the best. 

♦ The incident on which this poem is founded was related to the 
author, while in Europe, in a letter from an English lady. A child 
died in the south of Italy, and when they went to bury it they 
found it revived and playing with the flowers which, after the 
manner of that country, had been brought to grace its funeral. 
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The father strove his struggling. grief to quell, 
The mother wept as mothers use to weep, 

Two little sisters ^wearied them to tell 

When their dear Carlo would awake from sleep. 

Within an inner room his couch they spread. 
His funeral couch ; with mingled grief and love 

They laid a crown of roses on his head, 

Aud murmured, ^ Brighter is his crown above ;' 

They scattered round him, on the snowy sheet, 
laburnum's strings of sunny-coloured gems, 

Sad hyacinths, and violets dim and sweet, 

And orange blossoms on their dark-green stems. 

And now the hour is come : the priest is there ; 

Torches are lit, and bells are tolled ; they go. 
With solemn rites of blessing and of prayer. 

To lay the little corpse in earth below. 

The door is opened — Hark I that quick glad cry ; 

Carlo has waked, has waked, and is at play ; 
The little sisters laugh and leap, and try 

To climb the bed on which the infant lay. 

And there he sits alone, and gaily shakes 

In his full hands the blossoms red and white. 
And smiles with winking eyes, like one who wakes 
* From long deep slumbers at the morning light. 

W. C. Bryant. 



FOOD OF CHILDEEN. 



ajZ-pe-tite, desire of eating 
ord'-in-ap-y, common 
luke'-wann, slightly warm 
sa'-go, a substance made from the 
pith of a kind of palm 



ac-cus'-tom-ed, used to a thing 
craV-ing (n.), a strong desire 
con-sid'-ep-ed, thought 
phys'-ic, medicine 
de-ny', to refuse 



* I WISH my children were strong, and rosy, and 
healthy, like yours,' said Mrs. Benson to her neigh- 
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hour Mrs. Brown, as she looked at the sturdy limbs 
of Tom Brown and his two yomiger brothers, who 
who had just come in from school ; * my children 
never can be strong, because they have such poor 
appetites,' 

Mrs. Brown had often felt sorry when she saw the 
pale, thin faces of the little Bensons, and had thought 
that they were not managed properly, but she did 
not say what she thought just then. She knew very 
well that these pale-faced children were very often 
buying cakes and sweet-stuflf, and she was not sur- 
prised to hear that they did not like ordinary food. 

' My children can always eat their food,' said Mrs. 
Brown. * I think they have good appetites because 
they run about a great deal in the fresh air, and are 
put into a bath of cold water every night and morn- 
ing during the summer ; in the winter the water is 
made lukewarm ; but I give them only the very 
plainest food, and I very seldom allow them to eat 
between their meals. I think it is a good plan to 
keep children constantly employed, either in work 
or play. Some children eat for amusement, and 
they never have hearty appetites for their regular 
'meals.' 

' What do you consider to be plain food for chil- 
dren ?' said Mrs. Benson. 

•• Bread and milk, or porridge and milk, for break- 
fast and supper,' said Mrs. Brown. ' I do not think 
that tea and coffee should be given to children at 
all. Sometimes my children have rice milk for a 
treat. Unless children have great deal of exercise 
they should not eat much porridge. For dinner 
the little ones have soup made with beef or mutton, 
thickened with barley or rice, and flavoured with vege- 
tables ; and plain rice or sago puddings made with 
milk. Sometimes they have a light suet pudding, 
and often rhubarb or apples stewed and sweetened. 
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These they like very much. They eat potatoes, 
too, with gravy, but not solid meat, for I do not 
think that children's stomachs can digest that easily 
before they are three years old. The elder children 
eat meat according to their age, and that is how my 
children have been fed since they began to take 
solid food at all.* 

'And do they never eat pastry or cakes? My 
children crave for that kind of food, and I think it 
is a pity to deny it to them. They are all very fond 
of sweet things ; and they never will take milk or 
porridge for breakfast or supper, because they like 
tea and coffee and bacon so much better.' 

' I suppose mine like what I give them because 
they have always been accustomed to it, and I con- 
sider cakes and pastry veiy bad food for them. I 
know children have a natural craving for sweet 
things, and mine have plenty of sugar in their pud- 
dings, and sometimes jam or treacle with bread, 
which is quite sufficient for them. Children's ap- 
petites may soon be spoilt if they are allowed 
to eat anything but plain food. One of my boys 
went to spend a few weeks with his aunt, and she 
almost spoilt his appetite, for she fed him with all 
kinds of rich, unwholesome food. It was some 
days before he cared to eat at all, and he had a 
serious attack of illness, which was only checked 
by the use of a good deal of medicine. I think he 
considered that he was being punished for his folly ; 
but it was the fault of those who ought to have 
known better. It is mistaken kindness to pamper 
children's appetites, and leads to a great deal of suf- 
fering. Feed them with plenty of good, plain, whole- 
some food, and you can generally do without giving 
them medicine. I avoid medicine as much as pos- 
sible, by regulating their diet according to their 
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state of health. If they are not very well, I change 
the diet to suit them.' 

*My children dislike taking physic, but I am 
obliged to force them to take it very often. I begin 
to think your plan of feeding children is the best. 
How would you feed a baby that is only a few 
months old?' 

' I should give it milk with which a little warm 
water and sugar is mixed, or flour baked in the oven 
and afterwards boiled in milk and slightly sweetened. 
Sometimes a little rye or barley flour should be 
baked with the wheaten flour. A baby should often 
be fed, but with only a little at a time. I do not 
think it is a good plan to feed babies every time 
they cry, because it teaches them to cry for their 
food. Babies learn bad habits as well as older 
people, and as quickly. A child when eight months 
old . may be fed once a day with broth thickened 
with rice or barley, but it should not eat the grains 
of the rice or barley.' 

' I wish,' said Mrs. Benson, ' that I had brought 
up my children on your plan, but I cannot bear to 
deny them what they wish to have. I am afraid 
mine is not the kindest plan in the end.' 

So thought Mrs. Brown, but she had done all she 
could, and had given her friend quite a long lecture 
without seeming to interfere ; for she had only 
spoken of her own children, and did not give advice 
that she was not asked for. S. 
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ROASTING, BOILING, AND BAKING MEAT. 

cf'wjiial-is-ed, made equal e-co-nom'-ic-al, not wasteftd 

nf'di'Ant, brightt shining re-quire', to want 

htuftBt to powr butter or fat on kitxsh'-en, a place for cooking in 
meat while roasting 

Meat to be roasted should hang a few days after - 
being killed, to nifike it tender. If the weather is 
cold, it may a hang a week, but if warm only a day 
or two. 

In roasting, the management of the fire is half 
the work. The kitchen grate should be thoroughly 
cleaned out in the morning, and the fire made up 
about an hour before putting down the roast. Of 
course the fire must be clear and free from smoke 
in front. Wet cinders or small coal, put on at the 
back, throw forward an equalised heat in front. A 
radiant fire, with the meat at a proper distance from 
it, and frequent basting, is what is required to have 
a well roasted piece of meat. One great object in 
roasting is to have the joint properly cooked all 
through, and therefore it should not be put too near 
the fire at first, or it will get burned on the outside 
and be raw at the bone. The length of time to 
roast meat is according to its size, as each pound of 
meat must be allowed a quarter of an hour. 

Boiling meat is more economical than roasting, 
and is certainly the easier mode of cooking. All 
meat is best put on to boil in cold water, but it should 
not be allowed to come to the boil too slowly, and 
the scum must be taken off carefully as it rises. 

To each pound of meat is allowed twenty minutes, 
but pork or salted meat requires a little longer 
boiling. The latter is the better for being washed 
in cold water before being boiled ; and if it is very 
salt or dry, it should be soaked for two or three 
hours. The water in which meat has been boiled 
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should not be thrown away, but saved to make 
soup. 

Baking meat somewhat resembles roasting, only 
that it does with less basting ; and instead of being 
done in front of the fire, the piece of meat is dusted 
over with flour, placed on a stand in a proper dish, 
and put in the oven. It should be taken out, 
turned round, and basted now and then during the 
process of baking. 

Potatoes placed round the meat and allowed to 
bake with it, or a batter pudding poured into a dish 
under it, are exceedingly good. When baked meat 
is taken out of the oven, lift it carefully and place 
it upon a hot dish ; pour ofif the fat into a dripping 
pot; put a little boiling water to the remaining 
gravy, add a httle salt, and pour it in the dish with 
the meat, and take to table. 

The bones of roast or baked meats can be used 
economically, by breaking them up and boihng, to 
extract some of the gelatine from them, which, if 
strong enough, will make excellent soup or gravy. 

S. 



STEAW-PLAITING. 



dis-card', to cast aside 
gen'-u-ine, real, true 
trans-form', to change inform 
brim'-stone, sulphur^ a kind of 

hard veUaw stone 
de-poB'-it (v.). to put, to place 
xe-qaiz'-ed, wanted 



BO-li'-cit, to askj to beg 
Dun'-Bta-ble, a town in Bedford- 
shire 
Tus'-can-j, an Italian state 
Leg-horn', a seaport of Tuscany 
con'-sti-tnte, to make 
j^ri'-msk'Tj^jfirse, chief 



I HAVE been thinking about my old straw hat. Uot 
about its shabbiness, nor about discarding it and re- 
placing it by a new and more fashionable one from 
the miUiner^s yonder. No ; mine is a genuine useful 
article, and I like it far too well to wish to ex- 
JV. o. » 
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change it for one of those flaunting, useless things 
which I sometimes see on girls' heads, with much 
pity for the taste of the wearers, who prefer them to 
the unpretending and useful ones formerly worn by 
sensible people. 

No; I have been thinking of the material of 
which this, and all others of its kind, are made ; of 
the busy fingers that worked upon it ; and of the 
processes by which the grass of the field was trans- 
formed into a light and pleasant covering for us. 
And now I am going to talk of these same matters 
to you. 

Straw bonnets and hats are made from the culn[is, 
or stalks, of wheat, rye, and other grasses, which, 
when dry, are called straw. 

If you examine a stalk of wheat, you will find it is 
jointed. The straws are cut at these joints. The 
outer covering is then removed, and the pieces of 
straw tied up in bundles of eight or ten incites in 
length and about a foot round. 

These bundles are dipped in water and afterwards 
shaken, that they may not be too wet. 

They are next placed on their edges in a large 
box, which has a very close-fitting lid. An earthen- 
ware dish or basin containing brimstone is then 
placed in the centre of the box. The brimstone is 
set on fire by depositing a red-hot coal in the dish. 
Immediately the suffocating vapour arises, the box is 
quickly and tightly closed, and left for several hours 
in the open air. This bleaches, or whitens, the straw. 

The bundles are now delivered to a person whose 
business it is to sort the straws, split them by the 
help of a wooden splitting machine, and pass them 
on to the plaiters, fifty of whom she has to keep 
constantly supplied. The fineness of the plait de- 
pends upon the width of the splints, as the pieces of 
split straws are called. 
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Sometimes the straws are not split at all, and 
the plait made from these is called whole-pipe 
straw. 

Each plaiter has a certain quantity of splints 
given her. These she wraps at one end in a linen 
cloth. They are then placed under the arm, and 
drawn out as they are required. In plaiting, good 
workers use their thumbs and second fingers, in 
order to keep the fore-fingers free to turn the splints. 
By this means they are enabled to plait much more 
quickly than they could otherwise do. 

About twenty yards of straw is plaited in one 
length. This is called a score. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a length measures three or four scores. 

The scores of each kind of plait are then tied in 
large bundles, carried to the markets, and sold. 
Travellers visit all parts of England to solicit orders, 
and supply the bonnet and hat makers with plait. 
By these it is sewn into hats and bonnets, \$rhich 
they clean, stiffen, and bleach, and then form into 
the required shape by stretching them over wooden 
blocks and pressing them with hot irons. 

The best English straw plait ife made at Dunstable, 
and is called Dunstable plait. 

The two kinds called Tuscan and Leghorn are 
so called from the places where they are made. 
They are exceedingly durable, though more expensive 
in their first cost than most of the English plaits. 

S. C. 
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GEACE DARLING. 



mem'-or-a-ble, worthy to be re- 
membered 

gym'-path-y, feUow-feding 

isr-etfl, iToaU islands 

tkiet'-edf surrounded 

oo-in-hab'-it-ed, without inhabit- 
ants 

ban'-ish, to drive away 



hey-o-ine, a female hero 

he'-ro, one who faces great danger 

in doing his duty 
Dun-dee', an ancient town in For- 

farshire 
tel'-e-scope, an instrument which 

makes objects appear nearer 

than they really are 



Although the name of Grrace Darling is so well 
known, yet wrong ideas are sometimes formed of her 
character. We are apt to think of her only as a 
brave girl, full of courage and daring. But the 
noble act which makes her name so memorable was 
as much the result of sympathy with suffering as of' 
actual courage. 

The nature of her home made her more fearless 
of danger than most girls are ; but we must trace her 
deep and tender sympathy to a higher source than 
surrounding circumstances. 

The birthplace and home of Grace Darling was 
the rocky island of Longstone, off the coast of 
Northumberland. It is one of a group called the 
Feme Islands. These islands possessed an interest 
for strangers eve]\ before the time of Grrace Darling, 
for in them Christianity flourished when its influence 
was but little felt in England. 

All the islets of this group are skirted by rugged 
rocks, which are covered during high tide. Vessels 
coming near at this time are, consequently, in great 
danger of striking on these unseen rocks. Besides 
this there are other dangers to be avoided. Strong 
currents prevail ; and, at times, sea fog wraps the 
whole in a thick mist. 

When a storm comes on, the waves rise like moun- 
tains, and break with terrible force on the rocky 
coast. 
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In order to warn ships of these dangers, a light- 
house was built on Longstone, and was kept by 
Grace Darling's father. For the rest, the island 
was uninhabited; so that the society of her own 
family was all that Grace Darling knew. Nor did 
she wish for more. She was happy in her books or 
work, and thought but little of the world beyond, 
except when a ship in distress called forth her pity. 
Though cut off from the world, she did not grow up 
in ignorance. Her fatlier taught her all he knew, 
and, being fond of reading she did a good deal to 
educate herself. She was kind and gentle in her 
manner, and though possessed of the braye spirit 
which made her a heroine, she was shy in the pre- 
sence of strangers, and at all times modest. 

Such was Grace Darling, when, at the age of 
twenty-two, her name became familiar to every one 
in the kingdom. 

On the evening of September 7, 1838, a steamer 
bound for Dundee approached the Ferne Islands. 

A storm was rising, and, as night drew on, the 
breakers began to dash with all their fury against 
the vessel. A leak was sprung, and though all on 
board helped in pumping out the water, it steadily 
increased. The stoim raged more and more terribly, 
the steamer was tossed to and fro at the mercy of the 
waves, and on either side hidden rocks threatened 
destruction. Before dawn that destruction came. 
The ' Forfarshire ' was hurled with tremendous 
force on one of the islets, and dashed to pieces. 
Amongst the drowning crew there were some who 
clung with the grasp of despair to that part of the 
vessel which was left on the rock. Every moment 
the waves beating round them threatened a watery 
grave. 

As soon as daylight returned, Grace Darling saw 
through her father's telescope the awful doom which 
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awaited these poor people. At once she be^ed her 
father to go with her to the wreck. Knowing well 
the danger of doing so, he refused at first to make 
the attempt. Grace too knew the danger, but her 
pity for the drowning crew banished every thought 
of self. While her father still lingered, she urged 
him to let her go alone. At last he yielded to her 
entreaties, and soon father and daughter were being 
tossed about on an angry sea. At times their danger 
seemed as great as that of those whom they were 
trying to save. 

Through many perils they reached the wreck. 
We can fonn but little idea of the joy and fear with 
which those shipwrecked passengers watched the 
approach of the boat. Surprise mingled with their 
gratitude when they found that one of their pre- 
servers was but a frail girl. 

Some could not realise that they were saved, 
but felt like people in a dream. A few were alive to 
the danger which even yet awaited them, and helped 
Grace and her father in rowing back to land. In 
all nine persons were saved. Sincere and heartfelt 
were their thanks to God, and to the noble girl who 
had been the means of rescuing them from death. 
And as sincere was the admiration of all who heard 
of the conduct of Grace Darling. This was shown 
in many ways ; but she received all the praise as 
simply as she had performed the act, wondering that 
people saw anything remarkable in it. 

A few more years saw Grace Darling laid in an 
early grave, but many a year must elapse before her 
name will be forgotten. 
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THE DEATH OF THE FLOWEES. 



xner-an-choly, ead 
sere, no longer green 
ed'-dy-ing, whirling 
No-vem'-ber, the Seventh month, 

formerly the ninth 
iip'-land, rising land 



glade, an opening between trees 
glen, a narrow valley 
fira'-grance, sweet scent 
brief, short 
un-meet', nnfit 
gloom'-y^ dull, dark 



The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 

year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 

brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 

leaves lie dead ; 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit's 

tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 

shrubs the jay. 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all 

the gloomy day. 

.Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter light, and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood? 

Alas 1 they all are in their graves ; the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, but the cold 
November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perished long 

ago. 
And the briar rose and the orchis died amid the 

summer glow ; 
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But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the 

wood. 
And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn 

beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 

the plague on men. 
And the brightness of their smile was gone, from 

upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm, tnild day, as still 

such days will come. 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 

home; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 

all the trees are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the 

rill. 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose 

fragrance late he bore. 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 

stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty 

died. 
The fair, meek blossom that grew up and faded by 

my side : 
In the cold, moist earth, we laid her, when the forest 

cast the leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so 

brief; 
Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 

friend of ours. 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 

flowers* 

W. C. Bryant. 
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THE INVENTION AND HISTORY OF 
FEINTING. 



ex-claim', to cry out 
gaV-lant, brave 
te'-di-ous, tiresome 
mon'-as-ter-y, a house in which 

monks reside 
im-pres'-sion, a printed copy 
re-volre', to twm round 



man'-u-script, that which is wnt- 

ten hy hand 
ad-mit', to let in 
mir'-ror, a looking-glass 
cyl'-in-der, a roller 
per-pet'-u-al-ly, always 
re-mot'-est, farthest 



'What a wonderful book I' exclaimed Harry one 
day with a bright and smiling face. He had just 
finished the story of the Great Armada which sailed 
from Spain to conquer England, but was destroyed 
by the gallant sailors of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
overheard by his uncle. 

' Yes, Harry,' he said, ' it is a wonderful book ; 
but there is a stoiy in it which you have not read.' 

' I have read it all, sir.' 

' So you think, Harry ; but tliere is another story 
told by those little black letters, and words, and 
lines, which you have not read and cannot read. If 
you only knew it, you would think every book 
wonderful.' 

This being quite a puzzle to Harry, he begged his 
uncle to tell him the story. 

' Take up your book, then,' the latter began, * and 
look at those tiny letters, which one by one make 
up the page. Who impressed them there ? Who 
arranged them so correctly into words and sentences? 
" The printer ;" you say rightly. But we had not 
always printers, and the story I am going to tell you 
is the history of making types and printing books 
with them. 

'Five hundred years ago there were no printed 
books. Every copy of a work had to be written out 
slowly and tediously with a pen ; which cost so great 
a sum of money, that the Bible, which you can now 
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buy for a shilling, was then sold for five hundred 
crowns. About the year 1434, in the fine old city 
of Strasburg on the Rhine, John Gruttenbei^ was 
engaged carving pictures upon wood, with letters 
below them, describing what the pictures contained. 
These " woodcuts," as they were called, were then 
smeared over with ink, and rudely stamped upon 
paper. When enough copies had been printed, the 
carved letters were of no more use, for they formed 
part of the picture. As Guttenberg was one day 
walking by the river, thinking of his hard work at 
home, the thought suddenly flashed into his mind 
that, if he carved the letters at the foot of his pic- 
tures on separate pieces of wood, he could make use 
of them again. The four letters in the word EOME, 
for example, if made in four separate pieces, would 
do to use in other pictures^ if he wanted the word 
MORE, or the word ME, or the word OR. Instead 
of carving new words every time, he had only to 
change the order of the letters in the old ones. 

' Full of this glorious idea, he shut himself up in 
an old monastery, and there cast all the letters of 
the alphabet separately, in copper and tin — a great 
many of each — and arranged them into part of a 
book. When he had printed as many copies from 
these as he wished, he took all the letters down 
again, and set up the next part of the book, and 
again printed ofif the same number of copies, and so 
on till the book was finished, and there were a great 
many complete impressions of it. Once the types 
were set up, he could print as many books from 
them as he liked. This wonderful secret he told to 
others, who by experience soon learnt to cast the 
letters better, and arrange them more quickly ; so 
that in a few years a great many books were printed, 
and sold at a price which was very cheap when com- 
pared with that of books written by the monks. 
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Faust, at Paris, sold printed Bibles for 50 crowns, 
while the manuscript ones cost 500. 

*Not many years after this (in 1477) William 
Caxton brought the invention to England, and set 
up a printing oflGice in Westminster Abbey, from 
which he issued many books. At the end of one of 
them he says : " Thus end I this book, which is not 
written with pen and ink, as other books are, to the 
€aid that every man may have them at once. For 
all the books of this story, thus imprinted as ye 
here see, were begun in one day and also- finished in 
one day." 

'For three hundred years books steadily multi- 
plied and got cheaper and cheaper, but no new 
means had been discovered of printing the copies 
faster. The printers of the year 1800 used nearly 
the same old press which had served Guttenberg 
and Caxton. One man inked the types, while an- 
other laid a sheet of white paper on a piece of thick 
cloth, and brought it down on the face of the types, 
pressing it firmly there with a smooth slab of iron 
or wood, which he worked by means of a handle and 
a weight. Two hundred and fifty copies an hour 
were all that could be thus printed. 

^ In 1814 a wonderful machine was invented and 
set up in the oflfice of the London " Times." It was 
merely supplied with paper, and did all the rest of 
the work itseli^ at the rate of 1,000 copies an hour 
— inking the types, placing and stamping the paper, 
and throwing out the printed sheets. This was 
steadily improved on, till the rate of speed reached 
20,000. But even this astonishing number is now 
every day exceeded in the " Times " oflGice, by a new 
machine, invented and perfected there, which prints 
on one large coil of paper, instead of on single sheets, 
as formerly. 

' And, now, my dear Harry, I have almost finished 
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my atory. If you are ever admitted into a printing 
office, you will be greatly surprised at all the curious 
things there. Perhaps you will be most interested 
by the pages of type, from which the books are 
printed. If you take up a book, and hold it open 
before a mirror, with the top of the page downwards, 
you will have the exact appearance of a page of type. 
Try once or twice, and you will be able to read it 
with little difficulty, just as if it were printed. 
Setting up the type is also a very interesting sight ; 
but boys like best of all the huge machine which 
prints such a newspaper as the " Times." At first it 
quite terrifies and bewilders the visitor; for high 
above his head, down under his feet, on every side 
of him, the swift wheels go flashing round; and 
great hollow cylinders are turning and grinding ; 
and cranks, and levers, and shaffcs, and belts per- 
petually revolve and sway to and fro, with a noise 
that is almost deafening. All the while newspapers 
come flying out ; and men and boys run hither and 
thither ; some with papers to be counted and made 
up into parcels ; others with parcels for the trains, 
or the post-office, which they throw into pretty carts, 
drawn by smart horses, which gallop over the streets 
at a furious pace, anxious to catch the trains and the 
post, that their papers, in a few hours, may be read 
in the remotest comer of the kingdom. Whenever 
you read a newspaper or a book try to remember all 
these things I have been telling you.' 

T. G. O. 
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DOWN A COAL-PIT. 



re'-gion, a places a country 
as-cer-tain , to find out 
fe-mil'-i-ar, well knoum 
dis-en-tomV, to dig up that which 

is buried 
trans-port' (v.), to carry away 
pro-tni'-sion, anything which juts 

out 



sen-sa'-tion, afeding 
trep-i-da'-tion, fear 
ri'-gid-ly, strictly 
fri'-a-ble, crumUing easily 
fa-cil'-i-tate, to make easy 
ven-ti-la'-tion, the getting rid of 
foul air and iu^ying fresh 



Coal is not found at the surface of the earth ; and 
as the expense of digging down to the region where 
it is to be had is very great, care must be taken 
that all this expense may not be incurred in vain. 
The first process, therefore, is to ascertain the pre- 
sence and the amount of coal lying beneath. This 
is done by ' boring.' A huge borer is worked down 
into the earth by means of a steam-engine ; and 
thus specimens of tiie various layers or strata are 
brought up, just as we ascertain the contents of the 
inner part of a cheese by inserting a * tester.' If 
coal is thus discovered, the work of 'sinking' the 
pit, as it is called, commences ; that is, a square 
hole is dug in the earth, as if the workmen were 
' sinking ' a well — a process familiar to everybody 
— until the coal is reached. This work of sinking 
is often dangerous. The men may be choked from 
want of air or from a sudden outburst of foul gas, 
or by an explosion. When the coal is arrived at, 
however, the workmen branch off in various direc- 
tions, digging out the coal, and thus extending the 

* workings ' until the mine becomes a series of streets 
or passages. 

In the northern coal-fields you will see large 
heaps of stones and ' slag,' and the like, which have 
been dug out in the process of sinking, lying at the 
mouth of the pit. An engine is fixed close to -the 
mouth for the purpose of drawing up or lowering the 

* cage,' which is the sole means of transport from the 
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top to the bottom. This cage is nothing else than an 
iron box, with the excepdotk that it has only two 
sides instead of four, llie open aides are necessary, 
in Older that the men m^ step into the cage, and 
that the roll^s, or little waggons containing coal, 
may be run in and ont readily. This cage is so 
oonstmcted as to fit exactly into the ^ shaft,' as the 
well of the pit is called. Strangers are warned, 
therefore, not to sit too near to the open sides of 
the cage, lest their hands or arms should be injured 
by any protrusion in the sides of the shaft. The 
cage descends veiy smoothly and easily ; at first a 
stranger experiences a slightly uneasy sensation, 
but this soon wears off, and when he has arrived at 
the bottom of the pit, which is accomplished in a 
very short time, he is astonished at the ease and 
gentleness of the motion in such a strange world. 
The moment he steps from the cage it is filled again, 
either by miners or by rolleys going to ' bank ;' that 
is, to the mouth of the pit. 

And the stranger is astonished at the ease and 
comfort which meet his eye at first. There is a 
large, well-ventilated place, where the stables for the 
horses are situated, as well as the engine-room; for 
there is an engine also at the bottom of the pit, which 
draws the waggons of coal from the 'workings.' Eveiy- 
thing connected with the engine is beautifully clean, 
and the whole is lighted up with gas ; and in all pro- 
bability the stranger will be still more vividly re- 
minded of the world, which he has just left with con- 
siderable trepidation, by the presence of a fJEtvourite 
cat in the engineer's room. Horses and ponies and 
the engine are all necessary in a large mine, as you 
will remember that when the coal is dug out, it has 
in many cases to be carried a long distance before it is 
brought to the place of ascent. Thus there is a kind 
of railway extending along the centre of the mine, 
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and called the engine-plane, or * way,' along which the 
waggons are dragged by a rope to the engine at the 
pit bottom. This ' way' is the part next visited by 
a stranger — a lofty but not very wide passage, with 
none of the comforts of life about it, as is the case 
at the engine-room — ^a passage which you must pass 
along carefully, as you would along any underground 
tramway. By-and-by the ' workings' are reached. 
Here the troubles of the stranger truly begin. For, 
whereas the only discomfort hitherto experienced 
consisted in being obliged to huddle himself up in 
a very dirty cage with much trembling and feint- 
ing resolution, the stranger must now, especially 
if he is tall, experience all the discomfort of a long 
journey in a passage not higher than four-and-a-hatf 
feet. He must rigidly follow the advice offered him 
by his friend ' the viewer,' as the manager of the 
colliery is called by the men; otherwise unlucky 
blows on his head and shins will be his portion. 
In some mines the height of these workings — ^the 
tramway, and ' goff,' and ' broken' — ^is only three- 
and-a-half feet. Along these low, narrow passages 
the small waggons before mentioned are drawn by 
ponies, which are driven by boys. Young boys also 
push these waggons along from the inner workings, 
where the men are engaged in hewing, until they 
come to the pony tramways. 

The work of hewing the coal from the solid rock 
is very arduous, and attended with considerable risk. 
The collier literally hews out a sort of den for him- 
self to work in. He must lie on his back or stoop 
very low, and, as the air is very hot and close, he 
divests himself of almost the whole of his clothing, 
and thus, blackened with coal dust, presents a 
strange object to the bystander's eye. As a general 
rule, he works for eight hours at a time, taking 
down provisions and some liquid — generally coffee— 
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to sustain him during his work. The custom now 
is, to hire pitmen for a year, and thus compel 
them to work in the same mine for that period. 
The ' binding ' takes place in April. At this time 
also the men draw lots for the several portions into 
which the workings are divided, because, as coal is 
very hard in some places, and in others much more 
friable, it would be impossible to portion the work 
out to the satisfaction of the men. Much unfairness, 
of course, arises even from the present plan. A weak 
man may obtain a very difl&eult working, and a strong 
man a very easy one. 

The work of hewing, as in stone quarries, is greatly 
facilitated by * blasting.' A hole is drilled into the 
coal, and this is filled with gunpowder. The miner 
sets fire to the power by means of a slow match, and 
escapes into a place of safety until the work of de- 
struction is over. This process is, as you may sup- 
pose, very much more dangerous in a pit than in an 
open quarry, where the quarryman can escape with- 
out difficulty from the scene of the explosion. 

There are many other interesting matters of a 
minor character for which there is no room in this 
lesson. A few words must, however, be added on 
the subject of lighting and ventilation. The minei-s 
generally use the * Davy ' or the ' Greordie ' lamp, 
which is a sort of lantern of close wire, inside of 
which a candle is locked^ the key being kept by the 
' overman,' in order th9,t a reckless workman may 
not open his lamp, and so endanger the lives of the 
persons in the mine by causing the gas in it to 
explode. When the pit is considered safe and free 
from the outbursts of gas, the miners use common 
candles — ' dips,' as they are called by them — stuck 
into clay, as a substitute for a candlestick. The 
subject of ventilation is the most difficult problem 
which presents itself to the professional engineer. 
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The general idea can be understood by everybody. 
Air enters the pit by the shaft down which men 
descend into it ; and this air must permeate every 
crevice in the workings, and find its way out again 
to make room for more pure air. In order, therefore, 
to keep up a constant current of air, another * shaft' 
is sunk at the end of the pit most remote from the 
shaft before mentioned, and at the bottom of this 
a huge fire is kept constantly burning, and thus a 
draught is created. 'Trap-doors' — that is to say, 
closely fitting doors — are fitted up every here and 
there throughout the various passages of the mine, 
so as to control and regulate the current of air. 
These doors are * kept ' by little boys, who open and 
close them as the waggons of coal and other things 
pass through. It is the business of these boys to 
see that these doors are instantly closed so soon 
as any one has passed through them. As you may 
suppose, the manager of the colliery, or one of his 
subordinates, pays the utmost attention to the venti- 
lation, testing it daily or more frequently by igniting 
gunpowder, and observing the rate at which the 
fimoke travels in the direction of the fire. 

J. Y. 



THE lEISH EMIGEANrS FAEEWELL. 

brow, the lower part of the fore- | style, Tnanuer 

head grand, large and handeome 

fltile, etefpe into afield \ S&ir, beautiful 

I'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side 
On a bright May morning long ago, 

When first you were my bride : 
The com was springing fresh and green. 

And the lark sang loud and high — 
And the red was on your lips, Mary, 

And the love-light in your eye. 
JV. G. E 
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The place is little changed, Mary ; 

The day is bright as then, 
The lark's loud song is in my ear, 

And the corn is green again ; 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 

And your breath, warm on my cheek. 
And I still keep list'ning for the words 

You never more will speak. 

'Tis but a step down yonder lane. 

And the little church stands near — 
The church where we were wed, Mary ; 

I see the spire from here. 
But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest; 
For I've laid you, darling, down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 



I'm very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends ; 
But, oh I they love the better still 

The few our Father sends. 
And you were all I had, Mary, 

My blessing and my pride : 
There's nothing left to care for now. 

Since my poor Mary died. 

Yours was the good, brave heart, Mary, 

That still kept hoping on 
When the trust in God had left my soul 

And my arm's young strength was gone ; 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 

And the kind look on your brow — 
I bless you, Mary, for that same. 

Though you cannot hear me now. 
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I thank you for the patieut smile 

When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawing there, 

And you hid it for my sake I 
I bless you for the pleasant word 

When your heart was sad and sore — 
Oh ! I'm thankful you are gone, Mary, 

Where grief can't reach you more I 

I'm bidding you a long farewell, 

My Mary kind and true 1 
But, I'll not forget you, darling, 

In the land I'm going to. 
They say there's bread and work for all. 

And the sun shines always there ; 
But I'll not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair ! 

And often in those grand old woods 

I'll sit and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 

To the place where Mary lies ; 
And I'll think I see the little stile 

Where we sat side by side. 
And the springing com, and the bright May 
mom. 
When first you were my bride. 

Mrs. Price Blackwood. 
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THE AIE WE BREATHE. 

FEESH AIB IN A HOUSE. 



in-eess'-aiit-ly, wUhmt ceasing 
blend'-ed, fMxed 
oon'-8ti-tatred, made 
in-hale', to breathe in 
ss-cend', to rise 
im-partf , to give 
ont-ia'-ge-oiiB, vklaU, furious 



de-lf-ri-oiis, ligJU-headed, raving 
ta-mnl'-tu-ons-ly, in a disorderly 

manner 
ex-hanstf-ed, tired otU 
YoV-artale^JIging off in irapour 
ef-flu'-yi-a, small partides con- 
stantly flying off from bodies 



If you go near a beehive and listen, you will hear a 
constant humming or fanning going on within ; and 
if you were to place a piece of down in the doorway 
of the hive it would be blown away, for there is a 
row of bees flapping their wings incessantly to cause 
a draught of air to pass through their dwelling, that 
has only one door and no windows. These busy 
creatures teach us a lesson on the value of .&esh air 
in our dwellings. It is well known that even the 
fire in the grate cannot bum without air. The air 
we breathe is composed of two different gases, each 
of which, if breathed alone, would endanger our 
lives, and yet they are beautifully blended, and 
compose the fine fresh air we breathe. We are so 
strangely constituted, that as soon as we inhale the 
fresh air it becomes impure; so we require con- 
stantly to take it in afresh, which we do by breath- 
ing. As soon as breath leaves us our body begins 
to decompose. The air in a crowded room becomes 
so poisonous that it is dangerous to be exposed to 
it for any length of time. If the body has not a 
proper supply of air, no food, however wholesome in 
itself, will be of any benefit to it. Whenever any 
persons leave a room, the windows should be opened 
from the top to allow the impure air to escape, as it 
always ascends, because it is heated, and therefore 
lighter than when in a pure state. One or more of 
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the windows should also be opened from the bottom, 
to allow the pure air to enter. When we smell the air 
we breathe even slightly unpleasant, we may be sure 
that we are inhaling matter that will be more or 
less hurtful. The sense of smell will at once give 
us a hint to attend to this very important subject, 
and we ought to give it our particular attention. 

To impart some idea of the fatal effects of the 
want of fresh air, some extracts are here given from 
a letter of Mr. Holwell, the officer in command of 
the 146 British soldiers who, by the infamous Nabob 
of Bengal, were forced into the notorious * Black 
Hole of Calcutta,' a small and filthy prison, where, 
after the most incredible sufferings, more than a 
hundred of the prisoners expired in one night. 
After alluding to some of the horrors of the situ- 
ation, Mr. Holwell says: *Now everybody, except 
those situated in and near the windows, began to 
grow outrageous, and many delirious. " Water I 
water !" became the general cry. An old Jemmant- 
daar, taking pity on us, ordered the people to bring 
us some skins of water. This was what I dreaded. 
I foresaw it would prove the ruin of the small chance 
left us. . . . By half-past eleven the much greater 
number of those living were in an outrageous deli- 
rium, and others quite ungovernable, few except the 
ranks near the windows retaining any calmness. 
They now all found that water, instead of relieving 
their uneasiness, rather heightened it, and "Air! 
air I " was the general cry. Every insult that could 
be devised against the guard was repeated to pro- 
voke them to fire on us, every man that could rush- 
ing tumultuously towards the windows with eager 
hopes of meeting the first shot. But these failing, 
those whose strength and spirits were quite ex- 
hausted laid themselves down and expired. Others 
who had yet some strength and vigoiu: left made a 
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last eflfort for the windows, and several succeeded by 
leaping and scrambling over the backs and heads of 
those in the first ranks, to got hold of the bars, 
from which there was no removing them. Many to 
the right and left sank with the violent pressure, 
and were soon suffocated; for now a steam arose 
from the living and the dead which affected us in 
all its circumstances, as if we were forcibly held by 
our heads over a bowl of strong volatile spirit of 
hartshorn until suffocated ; nor could the effluvia of 
the one be distinguished from the other.' The 
doomed 146 were thrust into this fatal prison at 
nine o'clock in the evening, and at six o'clock next 
morning, when the door was opened, it was found 
that only 23 had survived the sufferings of that 
terrible night. L. S. 



POLISHING FURNITUEE. 



prac'-ti-cal, learnt by practice 
ex-pe'-ri-ence, knowledge gained 

by practice 
ju-di'-ciouB, thotcghtful, done with 

good Judgment 
crev'-ice, a crack 
fn'c'-tion, rubbing 
in-ju'-ri-ouB, hurtful 



]in'-seed, the seed of flax 
un-Bighf -ly, ualg 
ef-fac'-ed, rubbed out 
ppo-gress' (v.), to go forward, to 

improve 
ex-pert', akUftd 

ap-pro-ba'-tion, praise, approval 
pro'-gress (n.), improvement 



Harbiet Pabker had been trained from childhood 
to habits of usefulness ; for her mother, who had been 
a servant herself, always intended that she should 
go to service at fifteen. 

Mrs. Parker knew that there is nothing like 
practical experience for teaching girls to work, so 
Harriet had often been set to dust the rooms, polish 
the tables and chairs, clean the windows and grates, 
imtil, by degrees, she became of very great assistance 
in the general work of the cottage — ^in fact, what 
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every girl of fifteen living at home ought to be — 
her mother's right hand% 

A very fortunate girl did Harriet consider herself 
when, shortly after her fifteenth birthday, it was 
arranged that she was to go on the following Thurs- 
day as general servant to Mrs. Franklin, who resided 
at the neighbouring town ; for Mrs. Franklin was 
known to be an excellent manager and a kind, judi- 
cious- mistress, and Harriet entered upon her new 
life in capital spirits, and with a firm resolution to 
do her best. 

Accustomed as she had been to household duties 
in her own little home, Harriet soon found that at 
Mrs. Franklin's she had a great deal to learn ; but 
she found also a mistress willing to teach. 

Each day had its special work allotted to it in 
addition to the ordinary daily duties, and by this 
means the whole house was kept in proper and 
regular order. Every Friday the bright mahogany 
parlour furniture received its thorough weekly clean- 
ing, and as this was Harriet's first morning's work, 
her mistress kindly came into the room to direct her 
how to perform it in a proper manner. After the 
carpet had been carefully and thoroughly swept with 
the carpet broom, Mrs. Franklin showed Harriet 
where the things used in cleaning the furniture 
were kept, and desired her thoroughly to dust the 
room. 

' Always remember, Harriet,' said she, ' that in 
dusting a room every part should be made perfectly 
clean, whether it be in sight or not. You must be 
particular, too, in removing all the dust from the cre- 
vices of the carved legs of the sofa and tables ; and 
where you cannot get the duster in with your 
fingers, you must use this soft, long-haired brush.' 

* I always used a brush to clean mother's chairs 
at home, ma'am,' said Harriet ; ' but then I used to 
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ruh wanned bees*- wax upon it, and well brush the 
chairs all over till they shone»' 

' Yes, that is a very good plan of polishing plain, 
unvarnished furniture, and it is the best way also to 
clean the sides of bright oak stairs, but with French 
polished furniture, such as this, it would not answer 
at all ; indeed, the friction of the brush would be 
very injurious to the smooth surface of the polish. 
Some persons use a mixture of bees'-wax and turpen- 
tine for furniture polishing, but I always have mine 
cleaned with plain linseed oil, for I find that it gives 
a much more durable varnish than any furniture 
paste to be obtained from the oilman's. Now that 
you have finished the dusting I will show you how 
this is usedJ 

Mrs. Franklin then took the bottle of linseed oil, 
poured a little into a saucer, and after dipping a 
small piece of old flannel lightly into the oil, rubbed 
it well over the top of the table. She next took a 
duster — ^not the clean one Harriet had used for 
dusting, but an old one kept for the purpose — 
wiped off the oil, and finally polished it by briskly 
rubbing it with a woollen cloth. 

' Now,' said Mrs. Franklin, ' I think that will do. 
Had the table been very dirty, or stained, I should 
have used a little turpentine before rubbing in the 
oil, but in this case it was not necessary. As you 
have so attentively watched me, I think I may leave 
you to finish the table and manage the rest of the 
furniture. Be sure you are very particular to take 
only a little oil on your flannel at a time, lest it 
should drop and make unsightly marks upon the 
carpet; and when you are polishing the sofa, be 
especially careful not to smear the edges of the 
stufied back and seat. The seats of the chairs, 
which you took out before dusting, must not be re- 
placed until you have finished your work. Handle 
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everything carefully and lightly, for though the 
furniture is strong, dints and bruises are soon made 
which can never be eflfaced.' 

Harriet promised obedience to all her mistress's 
directions, and set to work with a right good will, 
so that at the end of an hour, when Mrs. Franklin 
again came into the room to see how the work was 
progressing, she was pleased to find her young hand- 
maid had quite finished her work, and was in the 
act of an:anging the furniture in its proper order 
round the room. Mrs. Franklin gave Harriet a 
little assistance in this, and expressed herself very 
much pleased with the expert and successful manner 
in which she had performed her task. Harriet was 
greatly delighted and encouraged by her mistress's 
kind words of approbation. M. M. W. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF OEDER IN DAILY 
LIFE. 



re-flect', to think on 
sys-tem-at'-ic, dotte on a plan or 



pou-tine', a plant order of work " 
in-dif-fer-ent, careUsa 
con'-se-quence, a result ^ that which 
follows from something else 



dis-com'-fort, want of comfort 
de-tep-mi-na'-tion, a resolve 
meth-od'-i-cal-ly, done by rule or 

mjethod 
dis-guis'-ed» concealed under a 

false appearance 
al-lot'-ted, set apart 



The want of order in carrying out any work is 
always a sign of inability on the part of the worker 
to do his duty in the manner most desirable ; and, 
however it may be attempted to be disguised, there 
will always be indications of his labour being to a 
greater or less degree imperfect. 

A considerable amount of the discomfort expe- 
rienced in life, and especially in families, is caused 
by a want of method in the arrangement and carry- 
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ing out of the several duties which devolve on each. 
How necessary, then, is it that every one should try 
in his own sphere of action to promote good order, 
by cultivating methodical habits in doing the work 
allotted to each I 

The habit of early rising, too, is of essential im- 
portance in the establishing of a daily routine of 
systematic work. Let a boy or girl be irregular and 
indifferent in the matter of early rising, and aU the 
work of the day will be muddled or slighted, and 
perhaps much of it neglected altogether. 

Too much time having been spent in bed, a girl 
comes downstairs barely in time to get her breakfast 
before starting for school ; yet, in spite of the short- 
ness of time, she must — ^through negligence on the 
preceding evening — cast a last glance at the lesson 
she expects to be first called upon to say in school. 
She attempts this while hurriedly eating, and 
the book is placed in the midst of the breakfast 
things, regardless of everybody's convenience and 
comfort. Her poor mother is all hurry and anxiety 
to get her off in time, and, not noticing the book to 
be in use, pushes it aside. This causes her to answer 
rudely, or perhaps to slap a younger child, who she 
thinks is in her way. The mother turns to punish 
her, and then comes a general screaming and crying 
of the children. Thus the day begins. The girl 
arrives at school after the opening time, and is 
punished for being late. This puts her out of 
temper and affects the saying of the lessons : she is 
turned back and has to remain in after the school 
is dismissed, in order to learn what she has omitted 
to say. By this she loses her play with her school- 
fellows ; goes home jaded and sulky ; has to return 
to school without recreation ; works without cheer- 
fulness, and very likely gets into trouble by her 
inattention in school, and so loses another oppor- 
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tunity of playing at the proper time. The consequence 
is that she seeks it at the time in which she should be 
learning her lessons, and when she should be going 
to bed she begins an attempt at her work. This 
makes her late for bed, and consequently the next 
morning begins as did the one and many others 
preceding, and so the round of every day is one of 
disorder and discomfort, without pleasure, or cheer- 
fulness, or satisfaction, and with ever and anon 
forebodings of punishments in the nearer or farther 
distance. 

How "much better and more comfortable it would 
be for a girl to set to her work methodically I And 
if one who is reading this feels she has been too 
much like the one spoken of above, and wishes to 
amend, let her begin at once by resolving not to be 
idle in school for the rest of the day. If she has 
lost her play for the time being, through neglect of 
prescribed work, let her go home with a determi- 
nation to retire to bed early and to rise the next 
morning at least one hour before her usual time. 
The result will be that she will find many of the 
other concerns of the day to fit in much better than 
formerly, and her gain will be better lessons, greater 
cheerfulness, and more play. 

But it must not be thought that early rising will 
do everything. Early rising is not order or method ; 
but it is the first thing demanded by it, so that 
it may rest on a sure foundation. This shx)uld 
be the starting-point. Then must follow a fixed 
time for every duty that has to be performed during 
the day. But, besides a proper time for every duty^ 
you should have a proper place for every thing^ and 
should keep everything in its place. A want of 
attention to this simple rule causes perhaps more 
waste of time and more loss of temper than any- 
thing else. When an orderly girl has prepared 
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her lessons in the evening, for instance, she is 
careful to put her books and slate in their proper 
place, so that she has not to lose time and temper 
in the morning in hunting for them. And when 
she has occasion to use anything belonging to her 
parents, or any one else, she always returns it to the 
place from which she took it, that others may be 
able to find it when they want it. 

There are many persons who are not at aU idle 
either in the matter of their work or in that of lying 
too long in bed, but, for want of method, accomplish 
very little of that which they wish to do. Many of 
these are exceedingly eager to do a great amount 
of work at once, and will toil away like slaves for a 
time at one kind of eraployment. The result is, 
they soon become disgusted with their allotted task, 
and yield to listlessness because they cannot do 
impossibilities. A variety of employment carried 
on methodically will be found to be more satisfac- 
torily and thoroughly done. Therefore let my young 
friends take for their motto: A work for every 
hour, and every hour for its work. 

W. B. M. 



THE OLD CEADLE. 



di-men'-eions, measurements 
im'-po-tent, powerless 
im'-pu-dent, rude 
per-plex'-ed, troubled 
far'-del, a bundle^ a little pack 
fi?ail'-ty, weakness 



hap'-ly, perhaps 

deck (v.), to adorn, to fnake pretty 
deck (n.), the floor of a ship 
be-gaiV-ing, cheating^ deceiving 
doff, to do off; i.e. to take off 
ad -just', to set right 



And this was your cradle ? Why, surely, my Jenny, 
Such slender dimensions go clearly to show 

You were an exceedingly small picaninny 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago. 
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Your baby-days flow'd in a much troubled channel ; 

I see you as then in yoiu: impotent strife, 
A tight little bundle of wailing and flannel, 

Perplex'd with the newly-found fardel call'd Life 

To hint at an infantine frailty's a scandal ; 

Let bygones be bygones, and somebody knows 
It was bliss such a baby to dance and to dandle — 

Yom: cheeks were so velvet, so rosy your toes. 

Ay, here is your cradle ; and Hope, a bright spirit, 
With Love now is watching beside it, I know. 

They guard the small nest it was yours to inherit 
Some nineteen or twenty short summers ago. 

It is Hope gilds the future. Love welcomes its 
smiling ; 

Thus wags the old world, therefore stay not to ask, 
* My future bids fair, is my future beguiling ?' 

If mask'd, still it pleases — then raise not its mask. 

Is Life a poor coil some would gladly be doffing ? 

He is riding post-haste who their wrongs will 
adjust; 
For at most 'tis a footstep from cradle to coffin — 

From a spoonful of pap to a mouthful of dust. 

Then smile as your future is smiling, my Jenny 1 
I see you, except for those infantine woes. 

Little changed since you were but a small picaninny 
— Your cheeks were so velvet, so rosy your toes 1 

Ay, here is your cradle ! much, much to my liking, 
Though nineteen or twenty long winters have 
sped — 
Hark ! — as I'm talking there's six o'clock striking ; 
It is time Jenny" a hahy should be in its bed. 

* London Lyrics,' by Fked. Lockkb. 
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EUEOPE. 



ex-cel', to surpass 

d-e-va'-tion, height 

paiZ-al-lel (adj.), running side by 
side at an even distance 

pon-in'-su-la, a portion of land 
almost surrounded by water 

ex-tend', to stretch out 

u'-ni-form, equal 

trop'-ic-al, lying between the tro- 
pics 

di -a-dem, a crown 



Tol-ca'-no, a mountain which emits 
fire, ^c, from its summit 

cel'-e-bpat-ed, noted 

nav-i-ga'-tion, the sailing of ships, 
barges, ^c, 

de-cliv'-i-ty, a slope 

tor'-rid, tfery hot 

fri'-gid, very cold 

lat'-i-tude, distance N. or S. of 
theEguator 



EuKOPB is the smallest of the great divisions of the 
globe, but its coast is more broken by arms of the 
sea than that of any other continent. Every one of 
its countries, with the exception of Switzerland and 
some German States, has the advantage of a sea- 
coast, and it is partly owing to this, that the 
inhabitants are far beyond those in other parts of 
the world in commercial pursuits. They excel also 
in manufactures, agriculture, knowledge, and civilisa- 
tion generally. 

Europe lies to the west of Asia and north of Africa. 
It is bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the west by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the south by the 
Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the Caucasian 
Mountains; and on the east by the Caspian Sea, 
Ural Eiver, Ural Mountains, and the Kara River. 

Nearly two-thirds of Europe consist of an im- 
mense plain, with only few elevations upon it ; the 
remainder is mountainous. Towards the east this 
plain extends across the whole continent, and along 
the southern shore of the Baltic it reaches to the 
coast opposite Britain. It divides the mountains 
of Europe into two parts — the northern and southern 
mountainous region. The mountains to the north 
are the Scandinavian Mountains and the mountains 
of Britain. The Scandinavian comprehend the 
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whole peninsula of Sweden and Norway. This 
range has been compared to a great wave of the 
sea, rising gradually in the east, and, after forming a 
crest, falling perpendicularly into the sea on the west. 

To the south of the great plain there are four 
principal mountain ranges — the Pyrenees, the Alps, 
the Apennines and the Carpathian Mountains. 

The PyreTieea form the boundary between France 
and Spain, and are continued westward to Cape 
Finisterre. Four nearly parallel ranges extend 
across the Spanish peninsula. The Alps are the 
loftiest and most important group in Europe. They 
lie between France and Italy, and between Italy and 
Switzerland, and are continued eastward under 
various names. Their tops are covered with snow, 
and many hundreds of miles on their surface consist 
of ice. The highest point of the Alps is Mont Blanc, 
15,730 feet above the level of the sea. 

* Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds. 
With a diadem of snow.' 

The Apennines extend through the middle of 
Italy from north to south. On their western side, 
near Naples, is the celebrated volcano Mount Vesuvius. 

The Carpathian Moimtains lie to the north-east 
of the Alps, and are rich in minerals. 

Rivers, — ^The rivers of Europe are in general 
very favourable to inland navigation. 

The great plain is drained into the Northern Ocean 
and White Sea, by the Petchora, Mezene, Dwina, and 
Onega ; into the Baltic by the Neva, Duna, Niemen, 
Vistula, and Oder ; into the German Ocean by the 
Elbe, Weser, Ehine, and Mouse ; into the Caspian 
Sea by the Ural and the Volga ; and into the Black 
Sea by the Don, Dnieper, Dniester, and Pruth. 
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From the Alps the waters flow oflF in all directions. 
Their northern slope is drained by the Ehine into 
the Grerman Ocean ; the western slope is drained by 
the Bhone into the Mediterranean, and their southern 
declivity by the Po and Adige into the Grulf of 
Venice. 

The Danube drains a large district eastward into 
the Black Sea. 

France is drained into the Atlantic by the Seine, 
the Loire, and the Graronne ; and the peninsula of 
Spain and Portugal by the Minho, Douro, Tagus, 
Guadiana, and Gruadalquivir to the west, and by 
the Ebro and other smaller rivers to the east. 

The rivers of the Scandinavian peninsula are small. 

Lakes, — The principal lakes of Europe are the 
Alpine lakes, the Scandinavian lakes, and those of 
the great plain. The Alpine lakes are remarkable 
for the great beauty of the surrounding scenery; the . 
largest are Geneva, Constance, and Neufchatel. In 
point of size, Ladoga and Onega in Sussia are larger 
than any others in Europe, but they are not other- 
wise remarkable. 

The climate of Europe is temperate, the continent 
being altogether to the north of the torrid zone, and 
only a small portion of it entering the Mgid zone. 

The neighbourhood of Asia, Africa, and the ocean 
affects its climate ; it is made colder by Asia, 
hotter by Africa, and more uniform by the ocean. 

Europe has a higher temperature than other parts 
of the world in the same latitude ; an advantage it 
owes partly to its numerous inland seas, bays, and 
lakes, and partly to the warmth of the ocean on its 
western side. 

Soil and Productions.^-The minerals and soil of 
Europe are highly favourable to industry. Its soil 
is such as requires, but at the same time repays, the 
labours of the husbandman. It is not rich in the 
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precious metals, but it abounds in coal, iron, copper, 
lead, tin, and salt. 

The vegetation of the extreme south is almost like 
"that of tropical countries. In the warmest regions 
are the citron, the orange, the lemon, rice, maize, a 
little sugar-cane and cotton. 

Farther north is the district of the vine, the 
olive, the fig, and the pomegranate. The centre 
of Europe is the true region for grain, along with 
the apple, plum, peach, apricot, and other fruits. 

Fartiier north, wheat and the larger fruits cease, 
but oats, barley, rye, flax, and hemp, with currants, 
gooseberries, and strawberries, grow to perfection. 

Next is the region of pines, willows, and birches, 
and beyond this only dwarf shrubs, grass, lichens, 
and mosses. Sc. 



WASHING SMALL THINGS. 



ap-par'-el, clothing 
ex-pense'^ cost 

ac-com'-plish, to carry out^ to do 
de-sign'-ed, planned, intended 
in-^f-fi'-cient, not able to do tohat 

one prqf esses 
•pei'form'f to do; to carry out 



fro'-qtient C»dj.)f done often 
fire-qnent' (v.), toyo often to a place 
proV-a-ble, likdy 
tm-per-oeiV'-ed, not noticed 
be-tdmes', in good time 
€8-sen'<tial, necessary 
ob-jec'-tion-a-ble, bad 



Thebs are many families in which, while the house- 
hold linen and the larger articles of wearing apparel 
are sent to a laundress, the smaller things — such as 
handkerchiefs, stockings, collars, cuffs, laces, &c. — 
are kept at home to be washed by the servants, or, 
where no servant is kept, by some member of the 
family. 

This plan, which is intended to save expense, and 
ought to do so, often fails to accomplish the end for 
which it was designed, because of the careless or in- 
efficient mannei; in which the washing and ^ getting 
up ' of the smaller things is performed. 

IV. a« y 
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It is well known that if an article be badly 
washed, or, which is just as objectionable, badly 
starched or ironed, it soon becomes soiled and re- 
quires washing again. 

The frequent washing, which is thus made neces- 
sary, would do much to advance the process of 
'wearing out' in regard to any fabric, but it is 
especially injurious in the case of things which, for 
the most part, require more than ordinary care and 
delicate handling. 

From this it will be seen that unless those articles 
which are washed at home be done well, the ex- 
pense of replacing them frequently will be greater 
than that which would be incurred if they were put 
into the hands of a competent laundress. 

As it is most probable that the readers of this 
book will some day be placed in positions where 
they will have to consider such matters, I would ad 
vise them to give their attention tothe present lesson. 

Let us suppose a household in which the plan 
referred to at the commencement is observed. It 
is Monday. Mary, the maid-of-all-work, has just 
sent all the larger clothes to the wash, having first 
made out two lists, containing the name and number 
of each article ; thus : — 
6 Shirts. 
4 Tablecloths. 
3 pairs of Sheets, &c. 

The reason for having two lists is, that one 
may be sent to the laundress and the other kept 
by Mary or her mistress. The one which the laun- 
dress has will assist her in sorting out the clothes of 
the different families for whom she washes, and 
Mary's will enable her to see, when the clothes are 
brought home, that everything which was sent is 
jetumed. 

Mary now collects all the smaller things, to prepare 
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them for the wash to-morrow. She first mends any 
which may require it, as holes never have a tendency 
to get smaller in washing. The mending, however, 
does not include stockings and socks, which are 
darned after they are washed. 

Now, with a needleful of cotton, she stitches the 
stockings, socks, gloves, and cuffs in pairs, as this 
will save her some trouble afterwards. Pieces of 
lace, tuckers, frills, and ladies' collars she sews 
together in strings, for she knows that, if loose, such 
small articles run a risk of being thrown away un- 
perceived with the soapsuds. 

Her next task is to put the stockings, socks, and 
gloves, if there be any, to soak in cold water for the 
night. This will loosen the dirt, and make the task 
of washing them much easier. Mary is up betimes 
on Tuesday morning, for she knows that the first 
essential for successful washing is a good supply of 
warm water, and that this cannot be obtained when 
the time for washing comes, unless the fire has been 
lighted and the copper filled early. 

Here let me observe that rain water is the best 
for washing, because it does not contain those mineral 
substances which are found in spring water, and 
which prevent the dirt from leaving the things 
easily, thus making the use of a great deal of soap 
necessary. Spring water may be made soft by using 
soda, wood ashes, or jpearl ash. 

The water being heated, Mary takes the stockings, 
socks, and gloves, which she put in soak the night 
before, soaps them well, and puts them with plenty 
of cold water into the copper. Having done this, 
she provides herself with a tub of warm water, and 
puts into it the rest of the articles to be washed. 
These she washes carefully, using white or curd soap. 
Then she empties her tub, refills it, and repeats the 
process. 

• .r 2 
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The stockings, &c., which she put in the copper 
have now been boiling long enough, so they are 
taken out and replaced by the other things, the 
water in the copper of course being previously 
changed, and some small pieces of soap put into it. 

Mary now turns her attention to the stockings, 
socks, and gloves, which she soaps well, and then 
boils again. 

The hardest part of the task is done now, for after 
the cleaner articles have been well boiled once, and 
the dirtier ones twice, they require little more than 
thoroughly rinsing through two waters, the lather 
of which should have a little blue in it, to make them 
a good colour. 

To finish her work Mary squeezes the water from 
the more delicate things, and wrings those which 
will bear it ; after which she hangs them out to dry, 
being careful, of course, to see that the clothes- 
basket, pegs, and lines which she uses are quite 
clean. A. C. 

NEVEK FOEGET THE DEAB ONES. 



so'-cial, friendly 
artZ-less, innocent 
twi'-light, between light and 
darkness 



pla'-cid, qtfiet, calm 
ahs'-ent, not present 
rogu'-ish, /(?«(£ of mischief 



dark 

Nevbb forget the dear ones 
Aroimd the social hearth. 
The sunny smiles of gladness. 
The songs of artless mirth ; 
Though other scenes may woo thee 
In other lands to roam. 
Never forget the dear ones 
That cluster round thy home. 

Ever their hearts are turning 
To thee when far away ; 
Their love, so pure and tender. 
Is with thee on thy way : 
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Wherever thou mayst wander, 
Wherever thou mayst roam, 
Never forget the dear ones 
That cluster round thy home. 
Never forget thy father. 
Who cheerfully toils for thee ; 
Within thy heart may ever 
Thy mother's image be ; 
Thy sister dear, and brother. 
They long for thee to come ; 
Never forget the dear ones 
That cluster round thy home. 

Gr. F. Root. 



WATCHING FOE PA. 

Three little forms in the twilight grey, 
Scanning the shadows across the way ; 
Two pair of dark eyes and one of blue, 
Brimful of love, and of mischief too ; 

Watching for Pa, 
Sitting by the window 

Watching for Pa. 

May, with her placid and thoughtful brow. 
Beaming with kindness and love just now ; 
Willie, the yoimgest, so roguish and gay, 
Stealing sly kisses from sister May ; 

Watching for Pa, 
Sitting by the window 

Watching for Pa. 

Nellie, with ringlets of sunny hue. 
Cosily nestled between the two. 
Pressing her cheek to the window pane, 
Wishing the absent one home again ; 

Watching for Pa, 
Sitting by the window 

Watching for Pa. 
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Now there are shouts from the window-seat — 
There is a patter of childish feet ; 
Gaily they rush through the lighted hall — 
* Coming at last' is the joyful call, 
Welcoming Pa, 
Standing on the door-step 
Welcoming Pa. 

G. F. EooT. 



MAKING A PUDDING. 



e-spe'-cial-ly, particularly 
8cru'-pu-loufl-ly, very carefvlly 
top'-sy-tui'-vy, the lower over the 

upper 
in-gre'-di-ents, ths various parts 

of a mixture 
sub'-Bti-tute (v.), to put one thing 

in place of another 



snf-fi'-cient-ly, to the proper cle- 

gree^ enough 
tho'-pough-ly,. completely 
grad'-u-al-ly, by degrees 
prop'-er-ly, in the right manner 
de-U'-cioos, very pleasing to the 

taste 
ren'-der-ing, making 



Cleanliness is most necessary in all kinds of cook- 
ing, especially in the making of puddings and pastry. 
The cloth or basin in which puddings are boiled 
must be kept scrupulously clean ; if cloths are used, 
they must be scalded when done with, and kept in a 
dry place, but no soap should be used to wash them. 
The outside of a boiled pudding sometimes has an 
unpleasant taste, arising from the cloth not having 
been nicely washed and kept in a dry place. Before 
putting a pudding into a cloth, the cloth should \>e 
dipped in hot water, squeezed dry, and floured. 
When the pudding is done, it should be taken out 
of the saucepan and plunged into a pan of cold 
water; this will prevent it sticking to the cloth 
when turned out. If a basin is preferred, it should 
be well smeared inside with butter before the paste 
is put in, so that it may be turned out witiiout 
breaking. When done, let it stand a minute or two 
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to cool, remove tlie cloth, place a dish over the pud- 
ding, and turn them quickly topsy-turvy ; the pud- 
ding will then leave the basin and remain upon the 
dish. For batter puddings the cloth must be tied 
tight, but paste puddings require that the cloth be 
left rather loose. Eggs are used for nearly every 
kind of sweet pudding; they must be strained 
through a coarse sieve before they are mixed with 
the other ingredients, except for batter puddings, 
when the batter and eggs together should be strained. 
It is curious to know that snow may be substituted 
for eggs with the same effect ; two large spoonfuls of 
snow will supply the place of one egg. Small beer 
or yeast may also be used instead of eggs. 

A beefsteak pudding may be considered as much 
an English national dish as roast beef and plum 
pudding ; yet there are very few persons, even pro- 
fessing cooks, who can make one to perfection. The 
meat is often cut too large ; the pudding not pro- 
perly covered with water while boiling, thus render- 
ing the crust hard and black and the meat dry; and 
often the pudding is not boiled sufficiently long to 
render the meat tender. 

We will suppose we have decided upon having a 
beefsteak pudding for dinner to-day. Then what 
must we do first? Why, see that everything is 
beautifully clean. It may not be our share of the 
work to clean up the room, but we must see that it 
is clean before we begin. We must then have all 
we want ready to use upon the table, so as not to 
leave off after we have once begun, for this would 
waste our time and our hands would perhaps become 
soiled. The paste-board and rolling-pin will of course 
be as white — not, as people say, as snow ; nothing 
else is so white as that — but as white as they pos- 
sibly can be. The salt, pepper, water, cloth, and 
basin, in which to mix the paste, we must also have 
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upon the table ; then, with a nice white apron and 
clean hands and finger-nails j we are ready. 

We have got about a pound of beefsteak. This we 
will cut into four or five strips, and then cut up 
each strip into pieces about an inch long ; we will 
roll each of these in flour to make nice thick gravy, 
but we must not forget to sprinkle them all with 
salt and pepper. Some people like an onion chopped 
up and put in the pudding with the meat, but this 
is entirely a matter of taste. We have now to make 
the paste ; about half a pound of flour and a quarter 
of a pound of beef or mutton suet will be quite 
enough — ^beef suet is the best, if we can get it. ' We 
will chop the suet as finely as we can, and then put it 
in the basin with the flour and a little salt and pepper. 
With our hands we can now work these together 
until they are thoroughly mixed, and then, with a 
spoon in one hand, we can stir them up while we 
gradually pour in water with the other until they form 
a stiff paste. Then we will dredge a little flour on 
the paste-board, put the paste upon it, and roll it out 
to the proper thickness. We have prepared the pud- 
ding cloth, so that is ready for us in a basin. Now 
we will spread the paste upon it, place the meat 
upon that, and pour in about three wine glasses of 
water when it is full, to add to the gravy from the 
meat ; then turn the paste so as to cover the meat all 
over, yet not form a lump in one place ; tie up the 
cloth, put it into plenty of boiling water, and keep 
it boiling fast between two and three hours. When 
it is done, we will turn it out properly upon a dish, 
cut a round piece of the crust out of the top, put in 
a bit of butter and a little boiling water to increase 
the quantity of gravy, replace the crust, and send it 
to table. Every one who tastes it will say it ia 
delicious. M . H, 
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CLEANING GRATES AND FIEE-IEONS. 

ma-te'-ri-al, that of which any- \ baize, a kind qf coarse wooUcft 



thing is made 
pen'-e-trate, to pierce, to enter 
re'-ci-po (Latin, take thou), a pre- 
scription 
W-quer, a kind of varnish 



cloth 
li'-a-ble, likely 

un-slak'-ed, not wetted with water 
em'-er-j, a very hard black min' 

eral 



A BBiaHT, clear fire in a clean, well-polished grate, 
- is a very cheerful picture. The open fire-place is 
more common in this country than in any other, 
and from old associations is singularly pleasant. 
But this picture loses its brightness if, through 
neglect, the grate is allowed to become dirty, and 
choked with ashes and cinders. It has an effect, too, 
upon the temper ; for who can sit happily and con- 
tentedly at rest before a dirty hearth and a dead 
fire ? Before cleaning a grate or stove, the hearthrug 
should be taken up and carried away, and an old 
piece of carpet or brown or black hoUand laid down 
in its place to prevejit the carpet from getting soiled. 
The cinders and ashes should then be removed, the 
front, hobs, and hearth swept carefully, and the dirt 
at once removed to the dust-bin. 

Stoves and grates should be thoroughly cleaned 
and polished twice a week, and well swept and dusted 
twice a day. A box should be kept to contain the 
necessary materials for cleaning them, such as the 
black-lead, the brushes, and a small earthen pan in 
which to mix the black-lead with water or small beer, 
or sometimes turpentine, which last must not be used 
while the stove is warm. A piece of soft leather 
should also be kept in the box, and some rotten- 
stone, with which to clean the fire-irons. 

Having prepared the black-lead, dip a small round 
blacking brush into it, and rub it over the grate, a 
small portion at a time. This must not be allowed 
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to get dry, but rubbed briskly and lightly with the 
polishing brush until a polish is produced equal to 
that of varnish. When this piece is finished, every 
other part of the grate can be done in the same 
manner until it has been polished all over. 

In nearly every fire-grate there are ornamental 
portions, which must not be passed over when it is 
cleaned ; the flat part of the brush will only polish 
the surface, but the bristles at the end will easily 
penetrate into the crevices and corners. 

After the grate is quite finished, the fire-irons must 
be cleaned. They should be rubbed every day with 
a clean soft leather, so as to keep them free from 
dust. If they have accidentally become spotted with 
rust, a little rotten-stone on the leather will gene- 
rally take it off. 

Some grates have two sets of movable bars — one 
set of iron, which is used in the winter, and can be 
polished with the grate ; the other set of bright steel, 
used in siunmer. If, however, the grate has only one 
set, and this is of bright steel, great care must be 
taken, when the fire is lighted, that the wood and 
coals are put far back, so that the flame may not 
touch the bars and soil them. If by accident the 
bright bars have become blackened, you may gene- 
rally remove the black and restore the polish by 
using the following recipe : ' Take a pound of soft 
soap and boil it slowly in two quarts of water till it 
is reduced to one. It will then be a jelly. Take a 
small portion and mix it with some emery; put a 
little of this mixture upon a piece of woollen cloth 
and rub it well over the bars. When the black 
is entirely removed, wipe the bars clean, polish them 
with a piece of glass-paper, and then rub them with 
Soft leather and rotten-stone.' 

In the winter time, when the steel bars are not 
required, they are liable to rust, especially if they are 
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put in any place that is the least damp. This may be 
prevented if, before they are packed away, they are 
smeared all over with hot melted mutton suet,aftej> 
wards dusted with powdered imslaked lime, and 
wrapped up in baize. Thus treated they will 
keep free from rust for many months. When they 
are required to be used, the grease must be washed 
ofif with hot water, and the steel well dried before 
polishing. Some persons rub their steel furniture 
with oil before putting it away ; if this is preferred, 
salad oil is the only kind that should be used, there 
being water in most others, which will produce rust 
rather than prevent it. 

If the fender be of cast iron, it may be cleaned 
by polishing with black-lead in the same way as 
the grate, particular care being taken that the 
bristles of the brush are inserted into all the cre- 
vices ; if these are only lightly passed over, the 
fender cannot be considered properly cleaned. Some- 
times japanned or bronzed fenders are used instead 
of cast iron ; these need only to be dusted every 
day, except when they have been made very dirty, in 
which case they may be slightly washed with a little 
warm water, and wiped dry with a piece of soft linen 
rag. Fenders or fire-irons having brass ornaments 
may be cleaned with rotten-stone and leather. But 
if the brass has become very much tarnished, vinegar 
formed into a consistency with brick-dust will restore 
the polish, but brass work that is lacquered should 
only be washed with soap and water and carefully 
dried. M. H. 
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THE RAINBOW. 



arc, a how 



lap (v.), to lick up 



verd'-ant, green 
drought, dryness 
yan'-ish, to go out of tight 
a-thwart', across 
ffi'-ther, the sky 
priin'-ai,^#<, original 



blend, to mingle 
oov'-en^ant, an agreement 
mnrk'-y, dark 
suf-fnse', to overspread 
tor'-rent, a rapid stream of water 
ezf-qnis-ite, verybea%t\ful 

Thou lovely arc, whose blended tints 

Such perfect beauty show ! 
Thou tell'st of Love and Mercy's gifts, 

Th' appointed cov'nant bow. 

The murky clouds suffuse the sky, 

And Nature seems to frown ; 
The water-floods their gates unfold. 

And torrent-like come down. 

The parched earth laps up the rain, 
Befresh'd in verdant gladness ; 

The drought departs, and with the sun 
Do vanish, signs of sadness. 

From that pure orb the rays of light. 

Athwart the 8Bther blue, 
Strike on the rain ; and thus, bow, 

So exquisite in hue. 

Is bom thy form of light and grace, 

The primal tints of Nature's art. 
Thou bow of beauty, at whose sight 

The sense is charm'd, is touch'd the heart. 
In thee the mind can clearly trace 

Grod's &ithfulness and love ; 
Thou art the emblem to the world. 

Of constancy above. 

The blended rays of purest light 
Produce, with wondrous power, . 

Thy form of perfect loveliness, 
Reminding of the hour 
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When Grod of old did point to thee, 
The sign of His own choice^ 

To speak to man the ages through, 
With mute yet earnest voice, 

Of Grod's dear love to sinful men, 
Who mercy yet may find 

In Him who gave the bow, a pledge 
Of love to all mankind. 



C. H. 



pumice-stone and FULLERS' EARTH. 



trav'-el-ler, one who travels 
cra'-ter, the hoUowpartin the top 

of a volcano 
vol-ca-no, a mountain which e- 

mitefire, mud^ 4^. 
e-mitff to send out 
in-flam'-ma-ble, eatUy burnt 
fus'-i-ble, easily mdied 
e-rup'-tion, a breaking out 



» melt 



fuse (v.), to 1 
fuse (n.), a slow match 
grad'-u-al-ly, by degrees 
^oj^-ovLSffull of little holes 
parch'-ment^ skins prepared for 

writing on 
vel'-lum, a Jme kind of parch- 
ment 
del'-i-cate, fine 

Travellbbs describe the ground near the craters of 
volcanoes as covered with a kind of grey cinder. 
This is pimiice-stone. 

To understand how it is formed, we must remem- 
ber that rocks are composed of various substances. 
Some of these are inflammable— that is, they bum 
very readily, and flame away into smoke or vapour. 
Others are fusible — that is, they melt and flow about 
like heated sealing-wax. When a volcano becomes 
active, and an eruption takes place, the rocks are 
fused by the intense heat, and, flowing along in a 
burning stream, send forth into the air the destruc- 
tive vapours caused by the burning of the inflam- 
mable portion. As the stream flows farther from 
the fire, it gradually cools and hardens into stone 
again. The lower part is close and hard, but the 
upper surface sets into a very light, porous substance, 
formed of stone, yet full of holes made by bubbles 
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of vapour that Lave had time to rise towards the 
top, but not time enough to get right through. 
You have seen how dough, when hardened into 
bread by baking, sets in the same way; all the 
bubbles of air rise to the top and render the upper 
half of the loaf lighter and more porous than the 
lower. Pumice-stone is like the top part of the 
loaf, except that it is hardened by cooling instead 
of by baking. 

Large quantities of this stone are imported, 
chiefly from Italy, for polishing metals and glass, 
and for smoothing the surface of parchment and 
vellum. For these purposes it is sometimes ground 
into a fine powder, called pounce. House-painters 
frequently rub wood-work with pumice-stone, in 
order to clean off the old, worn-out paint and obtain 
a perfectly smooth surface. It is sometimes used to 
make the hands smooth when they have become 
rough by sewing or other work, or to clean them 
when stained with ink, paint, &c. 

rULLERS' EARTH. 

This is a kind of clay — soft, smooth, and of a 
greenish-brown hue. It is very useful in cleaning, 
because, like all clay, it absorbs grease very readily ; 
but, unlike other clays, it does not smear or cling. 
Before soap became so cheap, woollen manufacturers 
used fullers' earth to take the oil out of cloth when 
finished ; and the process of cleaning cloth is still 
called Mling. 

If we have the misfortune to spill oil on stone, 
or on any very delicate woollen substance, we may 
perhaps be able to mend the matter by applying 
damp fullers' earth. As we put the water to it, it 
cracks with a slight noise,, and crumbles to pieces. 
In this state it should lie on the grease-spots for 
half an hour (or much longer if the spot is on stone), 
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and theni be carefully washed off with a little clean 
cold water, or with spirits of wine. 

There are large beds of this useful clay in the 
counties of Buckingham, Bedford, Surrey, and 
Hampshire. S. 



LADY GKISELL BAILLIE. 



for'-feit-ed, lost on account of 
some offence 

XJ-trecht', afwtified city of Hol- 
land 

in'-val-id (n.), a sick person 

con'-quer-ed, overcome 

dis-pel'4ed, driven away 



lit'-ur-gy, the public service of a 

church 
vault, a room underground 
trans-fei/, to remove from one 

place to another 
ref-uge, a hiding-place 
ez'-ile, one who is driven away 

from his home 

* Droop not, but nobly struggle still. 
For others look to thee ; 
And they would cease to strive with ill, 
If thou shouldst conquered be.' 

Lady Gtrisell Baillie was bom in Scotland, and 
lived at a time when that country was in a very 
disturbed state. Charles II. was King; and as 
Scotland and England were now under one sovereign, 
he thought to unite them in one church also. In 
this matter some of Scotland's noblest men set them- 
selves ^against the will of the King. They felt that 
he had no right to impose new views on them, and 
in particular they objected to the use of the Liturgy 
in their churches. 

Plots against the Government followed, and in 
these plots some of the most upright and noble men 
in Scotland took part. They did so from a sense of 
duty; and whether we think their views right or 
wrong, we must respect them for doing what they 
believed to be right. 

Among these men we find Sir Patrick Hume, 
father of Lady Grrisell Baillie ; and it is chiefly in 
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connection with her father's troubles that the daugh- 
ter's virtues came to light. 

When the plot in which he took part was dis- 
covered, soldiers were sent to seize Sir Patrick. He 
made his escape, however, before they arrived, and 
took refuge in the family vault. The churchyard 
was about a mile and a half from his home, and 
there Sir Patrick found a place of safety while the 
soldiers were searching his house. The only mem- 
bers of his family who knew of his hiding-place were 
his wife and eldest daughter, Grisell. ijnongst the 
servants only one was trusted with the secret. His 
name was Jamie Winter, and he had many a time 
been proved trustworthy. 

Grisell Hume was at this time eighteen years of 
age, and hitherto her bright, cheerful spirit and 
self-denying love had been the light of a happy 
home. That home was now broken up, but the 
sunshine was not lost; it was only transferred at 
times to the gloomy vault in which her father found 
a refuge. She took upon herself the task of supply- 
ing his wants while he was thus confined to a living 
tomb. 

On the very first night, with the help of Jamie 
Winter, she carried him a bed, and did what only 
a woman can to make the cheerless place less dreary. 
Alone, and in fear of being seen, she set out night 
after night with food for her father. Midnight was 
the safest time ; and so, forgetting the stories which 
frightened her as a child, she might have been seen 
at that solemn hour silently gliding through the 
churchyard. All through the weary day her father 
looked forward to these visits, for her presence was 
even more than food to him. From midnight to 
dawn she remained with him, cheering him with 
tales of home, or repeating to him portions of the 
Psalms which she had learnt. 
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At times even the sound of laughter might be 
heard in that dreary vault. One story was the cause 
of much mirth. While at dinner one day, Grisell 
had managed to slip a large piece of sheep's-head 
into her apron for her father, while the little ones 
were busy with their broth. 

As soon as her little brother Sandie discovered the 
loss, he was astonished and dismayed beyond measure 
at his flister's appetite. Feeling that Lady Hume 
ought to know of such a dreadful thing, he called 
out, ^ Mother I will ye look at Grrizzie ? While we 
were eating our broth she has eaten up the whole 
sheep's head r 

Thus for a month this brave girl went to and fro 
between her home and the churchyard, bringing 
sunshine wherever she went. 

A hiding-place was then prepared for Sir Patrick 
in his own house. A hole was dug beneath a room 
on the ground-floor by the mother and daughter. 
They dared not use a tool of any kind to do this, 
for fear of noise, and so with their fingers they 
scratched up the earth. When the work was done, 
it is said that Grisell had not a nail left on her 
fingers. 

Soon after the execution of one of his friends led 
Sir Patrick to see that his life was still in danger. 
He felt that in his own country there was no safety 
for him, and that he must go forth as an exile. 
Holland had already become a refuge for many like 
himself, and therefore to that country Sir Patrick 
went. In grief and constant alarm. Lady Hmne and 
her daughter worked day and night to prepare a 
disguise in which he might escape. The courage of 
a strong man gave way when he was asked to aic^ 
in the flight, but that of those two women stood 
through all. 

By what we sometimes call a mere chance Sir 

IV. G. a 
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Patrick escaped the soldiers who were sent to cap- 
ture him, and at last reached Holland in safety. 

His estate was then declared to be forfeited, and 
it was only by the elBforts of his wife and daughter 
that the family was saved from complete beggary. 
They went to London, and, after many difl&culties 
and disappointments, obtained 1501. a year to sup- 
port the children. In this journey Grrisell was her 
mother's great support and comfort ; and still more 
in the journey to Holland, which soon followed. 
One of the children was so ill that she could not be 
moved; and, therefore, when Grrisell had seen her 
mother and the rest safe at Utrecht, she returned 
for the invalid. 

If one thing more than another could prove how 
unselfish this noble girl was, it was her conduct on 
this occasion. Alone and with but little money, she 
set out again for Scotland, suffering much during 
the voyage. On reaching Holland with her little 
charge, she found herself at a great distance from 
home, with no money left, and with a child too ill to 
walk. The little one's boots, too, had been lost in the 
mud. In the pouring rain Grrisell walked all the way 
to Utrecht, carrying her little sister on her back. 

Never once does she seem to have thought of her 
own discomforts; and the same spirit marked her 
conduct all through her life as an exile in Holland. 
For three years and a half she was the one to whom 
the whole family looked for contort and help. She 
it was who went to market, kept the house clean, 
cooked the meals, and looked after the children. 
Before six o'clock in the morning she lighted a 
' lire in her father's study, and so began a day of toil. 
Cheerfully she went through it all, lighting up the 
humble home with the same sunshine wUch bad 
gladdened the mansion and dispelled the gloom of 
the dismal vault* 
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When better days came, prosperity did not change 
her. In the land of her father she once more moved 
in the high circle to which she belonged ; and could 
we but follow her life to the end, we should find as 
much to admire in Lady Baillie of Jerviswoode as 
in Grrisell Hume, the exile's daughter. 

Her life carries with it its own lessons ; and surely 
there is not a girl who reads her history but must 
wish to be like her. Brave, loving, unselfish, and 
noble, she was a model of what each one of you may 
become — a good woman. H. 



THE FACTOKY GIRL'S HOLIDAY. 



balm'-y, soothing^ fragrant 
waxp (n.), the threads thai run 

lengthwise in the loom 
woof, the threads that are woven 

into the toarp 



flit, to fly about 

es-cape' (v.), to get free 

speed (v.), to hasten 

de-lay' (v.), to tarry ^ to hinder 

May (n.), the bloom of the black 

thorUy which comes out in the 

month of May 

Come away for a day from the whirl of the mill. 

Leave the web and the warp in the loom ; 
There are flowers with colours more beautiful still 

Where the fields, far away, are in bloom ! 
Our eyes they grow dim and our faces grow pale 

In the light of the factory's glare. 
For it's little we know of the sunshiny vale. 

Or the breath of the balmy fresh air. 
Come away — for a day — Hark I the whistle, the 
scream 

Of the engine. Ah ! do not delay ; 
It is seldom we shout when they get up the steam. 

For with us it means work, and not play. 

We're away ! what a day ! oh I what pleasure to ride. 
And to leave the tall chimneys behind I 

See ; there are the green fields, and there is the tide, 
And the ships bearing down on the wind ; 
o 2 
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And there are the birds — oh ! how happy and free 

Do they seem as they flit up and down, 
Just as if they'd escaped from a city to see 

What the world could be like out of town. 
We're away I what a day I how we merrily speed 

As we seem to fly over the ground ; 
To-day the steam-engine a friend is indeed, 

For once, he's a mem/-g6-round ! 

Oh ! how fast I here at last ; we are out in the grass.. 

See ; the hedges are covered with May. 
There is Harry — there Dick — they have each got his- 
lass, 

And the fiddler's beginning to play. 
There is kiss-in-the-ring — ah I we never have that ; 

We have time but to eat and to sleep ; 
But here we can sing, dance, laugh, romp, rest to. 
chat. 

Come I our holiday bravely we'll keep ! 
We're away for a day — ah I what joy to be free 

From the whirl of the wheel and the glare j 
How pleasant it is the green meadows to see 

And to drink in the balmy fresh air ! 

J. E. Cabpenter - 



COOKING STEAKS AND CHOPS. 



e-co-nom'-ic-al, not wasteful 
se-cur'-ed, kept safe 
de-cide', to make up one*s mind 
im-pos'-si-ble, not possible 
pro-cure', to get or obtain 



ac-com'-pan-y, to go along toitk 
per-fec'-tion, the best possible con' 

dition of a thing 
rel'-ish-ed, enQoyea 



Steaks and chops may be cooked in two ways, either 
by broiling or frying. Broiling is considered the 
most wholesome mode of cooking them, and frying 
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the most economical. The fat and gravy which are 
secured in the frying-pan are lost when the gridiron 
is used. 

Before broiling it is highly necessary that the 
fire be made quite bright and clear, so that the meat 
may be cleanly cooked, and have no smoky or other 
bad flavour. If you have decided to have a broiled 
steak or chop for dinner, you must prepare your 
fire quite half an hour before you intend to use it, 
rake out the ashes and dead cinders at the bottom, 
break the lumps of coal at the top and sprinkle a 
little salt over it, to keep down the smoke and flame. 
The bars of the gridiron must be all hot through, 
yet not red hot. This is very important, as the bars 
keep away as much heat as their breadth covers. 
When the gridiron is quite hot, wipe it well, and 
rub it with mutton suet, to prevent the meat from 
sticking or from being marked. The meat should 
be turned often and quickly, so as to prevent the 
escape of the juices; it should not, however, be 
turned with a fork, but with a small pair of tongs 
kept for the pirpose. If tongs cannot be obtained, 
the fork should be placed in the fat, and the meat 
turned in that way. The gridiron should be placed 
in a slanting position, so that the smoke, if any, may 
pass up the chimney, and the fat run off without 
falling into the fire. 

A frying-pan must always be kept perfectly clean. 
When ■ the meat has been fried, the pan must be 
washed and wiped clean, and hung upon a nail 
against the wall, the inside of the pan being nearest 
the wall to prevent the dust getting in. If the 
pan is kept in a damp place, a little suet rubbed over 
it will prevent its getting rusty. 

A rump steak should be cut from a piece that has 
hung a few days. It should be evenly cut to weigli 
about a pound and a quarter, being about three- 
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quarters of an inch or an inch thick ; the thickness 
should never be more than one inch, nor less than 
half an inch. In either case the steak must be of 
the same thickness all over, for it is impossible to 
have it equally done if one part be thicker than 
another. 

If the steak is to be broiled, it should be placed 
about five or six inches above the fire, according to 
its thickness ; the thicker the steak the farther it 
must be from the fire. The extra piece of fet which 
sometimes accompanies the meat should be put on 
only a short time before the steak is done, or it will 
be cooked too much. Sprinkle a little salt and pep- 
per over it while it is cooking, and turn it directly 
the fat begins to drop. Have the dish and plates 
before the fire, so that they may be hot when re- 
quired ; for steaks and^chops do not eat to perfection 
once they have begun to cool. 

To fry steak, put some dripping or fat into the 
pan and place it over the fire until it is melted ; 
with a fork inserted into the fat part of the steak, 
dip it into this melted fat ; when one side is quite 
covered, turn it over and let it frizzle for two or 
three minutes, according to the heat of the fire. It 
must be turned often, or the gravy will come out on 
the upper surface and go into the pan and be lost, 
thus depriving the meat of much of its nutriment. 
You must watch it carefully, that it does not bum, 
for it is very trying to the temper to have to eat 
a smoky or burnt steak or chop ; it is not relished, 
and does not nourish the body so much as if it 
were properly cooked. When the steak is done, 
either broiled or fried, put it at once upon a hot 
dish upon which is a small piece of butter. A 
little ketchup or other sauce added to the steak 
makes it very nice ; but some people prefer onions 
or scraped horse-radish. Some very good gravy 
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may be made by dredging the steak with flour, and 
when it is done putting some water and ketchup into 
the pan to boil for a little while. 

Mutton or pork chops should be cut from a neck 
or loin that has hung a short time. They should 
be about an inch thick throughout, and about one- 
third part fat ; if there be more, some should be cut 
off. Mutton chops are miore relished when fried, if 
they are first brushed over with egg and sprinkled 
with bread crumbs. The flavour of pork chops is 
improved by shredding a small quantity of sage over 
them when they are done. M. H. 



grat-i-fi-ca -tion, pleasure^ act of 

pleasing 
u-ni-rers'-al, general 
Tin-ne'-ces-sa-ri-ly, without being 

wanted 
phys'-ic-al, relatina to nature 
sim'-il-ar-ly, in a like manner 
re- lax', to loosen 



EARLY RISING. 

ex-pe'-ri-ence, knowledge gained 



bus -i-ness, occt^tionf emfloy- 

ment 
fru'-gal, not wasteful 
in-vig'-or-at-ing, refreshing 
at-tend'-ant, f Mowing 
cus'-tom-a-ry, usual, common 



I stiPPOSB there is not a more widely spread wish 
among people in general than that they may have 
long lives and happy ones ; and a very good wish it 
is too, provided we do not desire to live merely for 
the sake of self-gratification, but in order to enjoy 
life by being serviceable to man and dutiful to Grod. 

Yet with this almost universal craving for a long 
life how many millions of people do their very utmost 
to make it shorter than it may be I Some do so by 
bad living ; some by foolhardy venturings into dan- 
ger ; some by sheer carelessness about their health ; 
and nearly all by sleeping away unnecessarily a por- 
tion of every day. 

Now, nobody likes to admit that he or she is a 
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sluggard ; yet there is more of sluggishness in the 
matter of sleep, among otherwise industrious people, 
than is generally thought; and this is especially 
the case with young people who have not to go out 
to work before breakfast : they lie and sleep as long 
as they can, leaving their fathers to work and their 
mothers to get breakfast without the help that young 
children may often give. 

I wish now to point out to my young readers some 
of the great advantages of early rising, as well as 
someof its pleasures ; in a word, I wish them to obtain 
longer lives tban tliey can possibly have by indulg- 
ing in too much sleep. 

And, in the first place, let us look at the matter 
in its physical aspect ; that is, in its effects on the 
human frame. It is well known that all things on 
which water has a softening influence are affected 
more or less in proportion to the time those things 
are kept in a state of moisture ; as may be seen in 
^ the case of clay, wood, meat, &c. Now our bodies 
are similarly affected by an unnecessary continuance 
in moisture ; and the sleeping beyond the time 
absolutely necessary for the refreshment of our 
systems is attended by a certain amount of exces- 
sive moisture surroimding the body, very correctly 
spoken of as ' soaking in bed.' That such moisture 
does attend sleep must be known to all, and is 
clearly perceptible upon one's falling asleep in a 
cushioned chair after dinner in the dampness and 
chilliness felt on awaking. The superabundant mois- 
ture attendant on prolonged sleep tends to soften the 
muscles and relax the nervous system beyond the 
point necessary for the refreshing of the body by 
sleep. 

From this will arise the question. How much sleep 
is needful for a healthy person ? To this no answer 
Can be correct which prescribes one universal rule 
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for all. Every one must be guided by his own ex- 
perience, or by that of judicious friends capable of 
judging for him. Some can do with less than 
others ; and as a general rule men can do with less 
than women, though up to the age of fifteen or six- 
teen both sexes may be considered as on an equality 
in this matter, and the more especially so if girls are 
brought up with a greater activity in muscular exer- 
cises than usual. It has beenr said that from six 
to seven hours of sleep is enough for a man, and 
from seven to eight for a woman ; and I believe this 
is generally recommended. Many in both sexes can 
do vnth the shorter term, and I think no one in good 
health requires more than the longer one. To this 
amount of sleep each should begin to train himself 
or herself at about fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

Having spoken of the physical efiPects of sleep 
upon our bodies, let us turn to the pleasures of early 
rising. It is a well-known fact that those who 
indulge in too much sleep do not retire to rest early 
in order to obtain the gratification they seek, but 
rob the day of time which should be devoted to use- 
ful employment ; and they come from their beds in 
a listless, yawning mood, sit down to breakfast with 
little or no appetite, and set about their business 
with disgust rather than pleasure. 

How different are the feelings of one who, having 
retired to rest at a reasonable time, rises early and 
pursues some occupation, if it be only reading or 
walking, before sitting down to breakfast ! It is 
this habit of necessarily doing something before 
breakfast that enables a working man to enjoy a 
frugal meal more than the sluggard can relish the 
most luxurious one. To the young, in particular, 
how invigorating is a short walk in the early morn- 
ing I To me — and I am not young — it gives a plea- 
sure that I cannot describe. 
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Then again, beyond the immediate pleasures at- 
tendant on early rising, look at the lasting advantages 
— benefits that can never be lost, if once obtained ; 
but once let slip can never be recalled ! The time 
a man has lost cannot be made up to him ; and 
therefore it is important that he begin at once to 
make a good use of what he has. Let us suppose a 
youth about to set out on the journey of life, to some 
extent his own mai^ter with regard to time ; and 
suppose further that he resolves to rise two hours 
earlier than is customary. What will be his gain ? 
Two hours a day will give 730 hours in a year; 
reckoning from nine to ten hours to be the actual 
working time of a day, and six working days to u 
week, we here get about three months, or a quarter 
of a yeaVf of active life added to every year of his 
existence 1 Then, should the youth thus starting live 
forty years from the time of his so commencing, he 
will have added ten years' work to his life, and ten 
years, too, coupled with much pleasure and satis- 
faction. What a gain 1 A wealth to himself that no 
money can purchase ! An advantage to the world 
that no statesman can give I W. B. M. 
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THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD*. 



pon'-der, to think of 
dole'-ful, aad 

sur-monnt', to exod, to surpoM 
e-8tate', condition in life 
like (ady.)« Ukely 
re-gard' (v.), to look at 
un'-fre-quent-ed, lonely 
re-quite, to refoard 
ex-e'-cu-top, one who carries out 
another^ a will 



de-vise', to contrive^ to plan 
de-cay' (n.), rwiw, destruction 
re-lent', to feel pity instead of 

anger 
moodf, temper 
quake, to tremble 
fiend, an evU spirit 
dis-play', to set fort h^ to show 
con-elude', to finish 
eke (conj.), also 

Now ponder well, yoii parents deare, 

These wordes which I shall write ; 
A doleful story you shall heare, 

In time brought forth' to light. 
A gentleman of good account 

In Norfolk dwelt of late, 
Who did in honour far surmount 

Most men of his estate. 
Sore sicke he was, and like to dye, 

No helpe his life could save ; 
His wife by him as sicke did lye. 

And both possest one grave. 
No love between these two was lost ; 

Each was to other kinde ; 
In love they liv'd, in love they dy'd 

And left two babes behind : 

The one, a fine and pretty boy. 

Not .passing three yeares olde ; 
The other, a girl more young than he. 

And framed in beautye's molde. 
The father left his little son. 

As plainlye doth appeare. 
When he to perfect age should come, 

Three hundred poundes a yeare ; 

* In this famous ballad, which is probably several hundred years 
old, some antique spelling may be noticed. Children who read it 
should carefully observe where the old differs &om the modem 
spelling. 
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And to his little daughter Jane 

Five hundred poundes in gold. 
To be paid downe on her marriage-day, 

Which might not be controU'd ; 
But if the children chanced to die 

Ere they to age should come, 
Their uncle should possesse their wealth. 

For so the wille did run. 

' Now, brother,' said the dying man, 
' Look to my children deare ; 
Be good unto my boy and girl ; 

No friends else have they here : 
To God and you I recommend 
My children deare this daye ; 
But little while be sure we have 
Within this world to staye. 

' You must be father and mother both, 
And uncle all in one ; 
God knowes what will become of them 

When I am dead and gone.' 
With that bespake their mother deare : 
* brother kinde,' quoth shee, 
' You are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or miserie. 

' And if you keep them carefully. 
Then God will you reward ; 
But if you otherwise should deal, 

God will your deedes regard.' 
With lippes as cold as any stone. 
They kist their children small : 
' God bless you both my children deare ; ' 
With that the tears did fall. 

These speeches then their brother spake 
To this sicke couple there : 
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* The keeping of your little ones, 
Sweet sister, do not feare ; 
God rever prosper me nor mine, 

Nor aught else that I have. 
If I do wrong your children deare 
When you are layd in grave.' 

1 he parents being dead and gone. 

The children home he takes. 
And brings them straight unto his house. 

Where much of them he makes. 
He had not kept these pretty babes 

A twelvemonth and a daye. 
But, for their wealth, he did devise 

To make them both awaye. 

He bargain'd with two rufl&ans strong. 

Which were of furious mood, 
That they should take these children young 

And slay them in a wood. 
He told his wife an artful tale : 

He would the children send 
To be brought up in fair London 

With one that was his friend. 

Away then went those pretty babes, 

Eejoycing at that tide, 
Eej eyeing with a merry minde. 

They should on cock-horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly, 

As they rode on the waye, 
To those that should their butchers bee, 

And work their lives' decaye ; 

So that the pretty speeche they had 

Made murder's heart relent, 
And they that imdertook the deed 

Full sore did now repent ; 
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Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 

Did vowe to do his charge, ' 
Because the wretch that hired him | 

Had paid him very large. ' | 

The other won't agree thereto, ' 

So here they fall to strife ; ' 

With one another they did figh i 

About the children's life ; i 

And he that was of mildest mood i 

Did slay the other there, I 
Within an unfrequented wood. 

The babes did quake for feare I 

He took the children by the hand, j 

Teares standing in their eye, i 

And bad them straightwaye go with him, , 

And looke they did not crye : 
And two long miles he ledd them on, 

While they for food complaine. 
* Stay here,' quoth he ; ' I'll bring you biea^^ 

When I come backe againe.' 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand, 

Went wandering up and downe ; 
But never more could see the man 

Approaching from the town. 
Their pretty lips with black-berries 

Were all besmear'd and dyed. 
And when they saw the darksome night. 

They sat them downe and cryed. 

Thus wandered these poor innocents. 

Till deathe did end their grief; 
In one another's armes they dyed. 

As wanting due relief. 
No burial this pretty pair 

Of any man receives, 
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Till Robin Eedbreasts piously 
Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrathe of God 

Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yes, fearful fiends did haunt his house, 

His conscience felt an hell : 
His bames were fir'd, his goodes consum'd, 

His landes were barren made. 
His cattle dyed within the field, " 

And nothing with him stayd. 

And in a voyage to Portugal 

Two of hissonnes did dye ; 
And, to conclude, himself was brought 

To want and miserye : 
He pawn'd and mortgaged all his land 

Ere seven years came about. 
And now at length this wicked act 

Did by this meanes eome out : 

The fellowe that did t^ike in hand 

These children for to kill, 
Was for a robbery judg'd to dye — 

Such was Grod's blessed will — 
Who did confess the very truth, 

As here hath been display'd. 
Their uncle having dyed in gaol. 

Where he for debt was layd. 

You that executors be made. 

And overseers eke 
Of children that be fatherless. 

Of infants mild and meek : 
Take you example by this thing, 

And yield to each his right, 
Ivest Grod with such like miserie 

Your wicked minds requite. 

Old Ballad. 
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GOOD MANNEES.— Lbsson I. 



pro-mot'-ing, advancing ^ forward- 
ing 

cf-fi-ca'-cioug, powerful^ produc- 
tive of effects 

re-tard'-ing, hindering^ obstruct- 
ing 

op-por-tu'-ni-ties, jit times 

Buav'-i-ty, mildness^ sweetness 



spe'-ci-men, a sample 
an-tag'-o-nist, an opponent 
in-gen'-u-ous, open, frank, candid 
es-sen'-tial, necessary, very im- 
portant 
ex-pe'-Ti-eii-c\ng,knowing by prac- 
tice 
a-lac'-ri-ty, cheerful willingness 



Without going so far as to adopt unreservedly the 
motto that * Manners make the man,' we may 
affirm it to be certainly true that good manners 
will always have a powerful influence in promoting 
our progress in life; while, on the contrary, ill 
manners, or the absence of good manners, will be 
no less efficacious in retarding our advancement. 
It is, therefore, highly important that the young 
should encourage a cheerful and obliging manner of 
doing what they are called upon to perform, rather 
than, as is too offcen seen, an unwilling and surly 
manner if they happen to be required to do some- 
thing distasteful, or which takes them away from 
some present enjoyment. 

Of course the secret of good manners lies in the 
disposition. If we possess an unselfish character, 
one which leads us to think more of the comfort 
and pleasure of others than of ourselves — or rather, 
we should say, induces us to find our own comfort 
and pleasure in promoting those of others — we shall 
show it in our manners. We shall avoid hurting 
the feelings of others by our thoughtlessness or 
neglect ; and shall watch for opportunities of doing 
obliging things, as if it gave us a real pleasure to do 
them. 

Some persons, however, with the best of disposi- 
tions, mar the effect of their own real kindness of 
heai-t by a blunt or negligent manner ; while others, 
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usually benign, cannot resist a retort, if they are 
the objects of ill manners from others. Now this 
is the truest test of the observance of good manners. 
While others are polite to us, it is strange if our 
own conduct is not polite too ; but if others treat 
,us rudely, then it is a triumph of good manners for 
us to preserve om* calmness and suavity. 

It is related of one of the most celebrated 
preachers of the last century that, being in the 
midst of a press of people, he was anxious to pass 
through the crowd, when a yoimg man pressed before 
him, with the remark, * I never give place to a fool.' 
The divine said, * Sir, I always do,' and immediately 
made way for the young man. 

This anecdote is a good specimen of a sharp 
retort, but not of good manners. The young man's 
rudeness was extreme, and he well deserved any 
pain inflicted by the laugh raised against him by 
the retort ; but the divine would have shown a much 
uiore exalted standard of manners by remaining 
silent. As it was, he only reduced himself to 
the level of his assailant. As we hear sometimes 
among ill-mannered people, one will say to his 
antagonist, * You're a fool,' and he will answer, 
' You're another,' so in the case we have quoted ; 
the reply was calculated to rouse or increase evil 
passions, and was a very decided breach of good 
manners. 

We may here remark that the p^ctice of good 
manners is very important in reference to the effect 
it has upon ourselves, and the way in which it may 
influence our career. 

If we are among the number of those who have to 
work for our daily bread, we should remember that 
our start in life is greatly influenced by the im- 
pression we at first make upon those who are in- 
tending to employ us. An open, ingenuous, and 

IV. G. H 
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cheerful manner is sure to produce a favourable 
feeling towards us, and, this obtained, we begin our 
career under the best conditions for success. 

If, on the other hand, we are among those who 
command service instead of having to render it, let 
us remember that good manners are equally essential 
to om* real comfort in life. We should always 
bear in mind that we are dependent upon one another, 
and that the being served willingly or unwillingly 
makes all the difference between our experiencing 
comfort or discomfort from the services of those whom 
we employ. Nothing encourages a willing alacrity in 
service so much as a hearty, pleasant, and obliged 
manner of receiving it ; for then the person render- 
ing it feels that you recognise the value of his 
services which will be given in a free and ready, 
not in a grudging and servile, spirit. It wants no 
argument to show that you must benefit in every 
way from services so rendered. C. H. 



GOOD MANNERS.— Lesson IL 



an-ti'-ci-pate, to take or provide 
beforehand 

ex-ceed'-ing-ly, greatly ^ very much 

dis-po-si'-tions, temperSy inclina- 
tions 

in'-ti-ma-cy, dose familiarity or 
fellowship 

ab-ste'-mi-ous, temperate 



foi'-bles, slight failings or weak- su-per-cil'-ious, haughty, over- 
hearing 

in-fe-ri-or'-i-ty, the state of being 
inferior 

con'-scious-ness, the perception of 
what passes in on^s own mind 

phi-lan'-thro-pist, one who loves 
mankind 

8tip-u-la'-tion, a contract^ an a- 
greement 

We should also remember that the comfort and 
happiness of others connected with us are largely 
affected by the exercise of good manners towards 
them by ourselves. 

All of us, but especially young people, are very 
prone to forget how much depends on the exercise 
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of forbearance with the foibles of those with whom 
we are brought into daily intercourse, as well as 
upon a readiness to supply and, if possible, to anti- 
cipate their wants and wishes. 

We often see young persons, brothers and sisters, 
careless of each other's comfort and wishes, some- 
times abrupt and rude towards each other at home, 
who, in the company of strangers or friends, are 
exceedingly attentive and polite. But such attention 
and politeness are mere veneer. If we wish to see 
whether persons are really well-mannered, we should 
see them in their daily intercourse with those with 
whom they live. If they do not show in this con- 
dition kindness, forbearance, and obliging disposi- 
tions, we shall never believe in their good manners, 
however polite they may be in society. Their 
politeness will not bear the trial of intimacy, 
but will rub off with close and frequent contact, 
laying bare the roughness and rudeness which lie 
beneath their surface-polished manners. 

One great cause of bad manners is egotism : that 
is, thinking always, or chiefly, of ourselves first. 
Egotistical people are always saying to themselves, 
' What shall / do ? how will this affect me ? what is 
So-and-so thinking of me ? how is it so much notice 
is being taken of So-and-so while /am in the room ? 
If I bring such-and-such a person forward, will 
not my position suffer if this person occupies so 
much attention ? / shall be put in the shade,' and 
so on. It is easy to see that such a spirit makes a 
person narrow in mind, and jealous in disposition ; 
and it is scarcely possible for such a one to avoid 
being ill-mannered, either by active rudeness or by 
the neglect of those duties to others which good 
manners call upon him to perform. 

Another evidence of bad manners, as well as bad 
taste, connected with egotism is the assuming to 
B 2 
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ourselves superiority over others. Nothing inflicts 
more pain upon a sensitive mind, nothing exhibits 
greater ill-breeding, than the adoption of a cold, 
supercilious manner, which implies inferiority in the 
person to whom it is shown, or, at least, your own 
consciousness of superiority. True worth is always 
modest, and will always consider that those manners 
are the worst possible which tend to inflict pain 
upon or wound the self-love of others. But some- 
times the best of people are so absorbed in their 
own modes of thought and conduct as to be, at 
times, forgetful of the rules of good manners 
towards others. The following anecdote of a cele- 
brated and most devoted philanthropist will illus- 
trate this : He was one day urgently invited by a 
nobleman to dinner. Being a man of very abstemious 
habits, he was unwilling to go, but at last he con- 
sented, on condition that there should be nothing 
on the table but potatoes. When the dinner was 
served, he found that vegetable presented cooked 
in no fewer than nineteen different ways. It then 
occurred to him that he should have given less 
trouble, both to his host and his servants, had he 
left them to provide a dinner in their own way; 
and he felt that his original stipulation was as 
rude as his regret was now sincere for having 
made it. 

As a last remark on the subject of good manners, 
especially in their effect upon the feelings of others, 
we would observe that nothing shows a really 
generous spirit better than the manner of bestowing 
a favour. Some persons will load others with 
favours, and never obtain more than grudgingly- 
expressed thanks, because their favours are conferred 
so unmannerly — either with a careless, indifferent 
manner, which exhibits no interest in the individual 
benefited, or with a patronising manner, which 
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plaiuly shows that they wish the obligation they 
confer felt oppressively. On the other hand, some 
persons have so happy a manner of conferring a 
favour that they draw out every generous and gratfi 
ful feeling of the recipient, while they seem them- 
selves to be almost obliged by the acceptance of the 
benefit they bestow. 

The following story of a celebrated statesman of 
the last century. Sir Robert Walpole, affords an 
illustration of a kind and generous manner of con- 
ferring a favour : 

One morning Sir Robert sent a message to Mr. 
Shippen, one of his bitterest enemies, asking to see 
him upon particular business. Mr. Shippen, though 
surprised at the request, obeyed it without suspicion. 
He was politely received, and, after a few moments, 
Sir Robert put some treasonable letters, of which he 
was the author, into his hands, asking him if he 
knew his handwriting. Confounded and abashed, 
he could only stammer out some incoherent words of 
apology. Sir Robert then, smiling, took him by the 
hand. ' Be not afraid, Mr. Shippen,' said he. * Set 
your mind at ease. Be assured that no one else shall 
ever be the wiser for this.' So saying, he took the 
letters and threw them into the fire. *It is my duty,' 
resumed Sir Robert, * to protect my master from 
danger; but I am neither inclined nor boimd to 
punish with undue severity those who may have 
been led into error through mistaken principles. 
Go home in perfect security, and be assured that on 
all proper occasions I will protect your interests, 
just as much as if no such thing had happened.' 

C. H. 
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TO A MUSQUITO. 



ex-tract' (v.), to draw out 
ex'-tract (n.), soTnething drawn 

out 
film'-y, like film or gauze 
plaint'-ive, complaining 

faunt, lean, thin 
ap'-less, unhapmj 
ween (v.), to think, suppose 
New Jer'-sey, ojte of the United 

States of America 
Ti'-tan, a giant who was supposed 

to war against heaven 
nymph, .% goddess, a lady 
gauz'-y, like gauze 
fen, a tract of land that is always 

wet 



pin -ions, wings 
trans-pa'-rent, that can be seen 

through 
an'-chor-ite, one who shuts Mmsdf 

out from the world 
ronge, a kind of red powder 
sac'-ri-lege, a robbery of anythmg 

sacred 
China-bloom, a powder for the 

complexion 
kal'-y-dor, a substance used to 

improve the comple^non 
ra'-di-ant, shining 
ad-o-ra'-tion, worship 
ganze, a very fine kind of net 



Faik insect 1 that, with thread-like legs spread out 
And blood-extracting bill and filmy wing, 

Dost murmur, as thou slowly sailst about, 
In pitiless ears full many a plaintive thing. 

And tell how little our large veins should bleea, 

Would we but yield them to thy bitter need. 

Unwillingly, I own, and, what is worse. 
Full angrily, men hearken to thy plaint : 

Thou gettest many a brush and many a curse 
For saying thou art gaunt, and starved, and faint ; 

Even the old beggar, while he asks for food. 

Would kill thee, hapless stranger, if he could. 

I call thee stranger, for the town, I ween. 
Has not the honour of so proud a birth ; 

Thou com'st from Jersey's meadows, fresh and green, 
The offspring of the gods, though bom on earth ; 

For Titan was thy sire, and fair was she, 

The ocean nymph, that nursed thy infancy. 
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Beneath the rushes was thy cradle swung, 

And when, at length, thy gaiizy wings grew strong, 

Abroad to gentle airs their folds were flung, 
Kose in the sky, and bore thee soft along : 

The soft wind breathed to waft thee on thy way. 

And danced and shone beneath the billowy bay. 

Calm rose afar the city spires, and thence 

Came the deep murmur of its throng of men ; 

And as its grateful odours met thy sense. 

They seemed the perfumes of thy native fen. 

Fair lay its crowded streets, and at the sight 

Thy tiny song grew shriller with delight. 

At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway. 

Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 
By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 

Shone through the snowy veils like stars through 
mist ; 
And fresh as mom, on many a cheek and chin. 
Bloomed the bright blood through the transparent 
skin. 

Sure these were sights to touch an anchorite I 
What I do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 

Thou wailest when I talk of beauty's light. 
As if it brought thee memory of pain : 

Thou art a wayward being — Well — come near. 

And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 

What say'st thou? — Slanderer I rouge makes thee 
sick ? 
' And China-bloom at best is sorry food ? 
And Eowland's Kalydor, if laid on thick. 

Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood ? 
Go I 'twas a just reward that met thy crime — 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 
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That bloom was made to look at, not to touch ; 

To worship, not approach, that radiant white : 
And well might sudden vengeance light on such 

As dared, like thee, most impiously to bite. 
Thou shouldst have gazed at distance and admired. 
Murmured thy adoration and retired. 

Thou 'rt welcome to the town — but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like thee ? 

Alas I the little blood I have is dear. 

And thin will be the banquet drawn from me. 

Look round — ^the pale-eyed sisters in my cell. 

Thy old acquaintance. Song and Famine, dwell. 

Try some plump alderman, and suck the blood 
Enriched by generous wine and costly meat ; 

On well-filled skins, sleek as thy native mud. 
Fix thy light pump, and press thy freckled feet ; 

Gro to the men for whom, in Ocean's halls. 

The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls. 

There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flows 
To fill the swelling veins for thee, and now 

The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose. 

Shall tempt thee, as thou flittest round the brow ; 

And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings. 

No angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings. 

W. C. Bryant. 

WASHING BABY. 



con-duc'-iye, leading towards^ as- 
sisting 

ab-lu'-tion, a washing 

ac-cu'-mu-late, to gather together ^ 
to heap up 

ne'-cea-sa-iy, that cannot be done 
without 

pro-duc'-ed, caused 



at'-mo-sphere, the air which sur- 
rounds the earth 
vig'-or-ous, strong and active 
im'-be-cile, weak in mind 
sym'-path-y, feUow feeling 
prob-a-bil'-i-ty, likelihood 
aum'-mon-ed, called, sent for 



Frequent washing of the body is highly conducive 
to health and growth. The healthiest, strongest 
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people are those who are subject to daily ablutions. 
A dirty, neglected child, such as may too often be 
seen in the courts and alleys of towns, cannot grow 
up a fine, strong, robust man or woman, for the 
pores of the skin become so choked with dirt that 
they cannot perform their natural office, which is to 
allow the escape of the unwholesome moisture of the 
body. 

A baby should be thoroughly washed every day, 
for much of a child's after life depends upon its 
early treatment. It is a known fact that when the 
body is daily washed and rubbed, it is not so 
much a£fected by the sudden changes of the weather 
as when it is only washed in part. Most babies 
like the bath, and will paddle their little feet about 
in the water with great content, laughing and crow- 
ing all the time. They should not be kept in the 
water very long, however, only just long enough to 
wash and sponge them well all over. Every little 
crack of the body must be washed, especially between 
the layers of fat, where the dirt is apt to accumulate. 
The water used must be neither hot nor cold, but 
just have the chill off ; it is not necessary to use 
soap for the face, but it must be used for the head 
and the rest of the body. 

Young babies are generally bathed in the morning. 
Before they are put into the water, the clothes they 
are to wear should be got ready and well aired. No 
pins must on any account be used ; their clothes 
must be fastened with strings or buttons. Directly 
the baby is taken out of the water, it should be 
dried with a soft linen towel, being rubbed lightly 
and briskly all the time. Its face and limbs should 
also be washed at night before being put to bed. 

When children have turned a year old, it is 
better that they should have their bath at night, 
but great care must be taken that they are rubbed 
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perfectly dry, so that a glow may be produced 
over the body, and then they are not liable to catch 
cold, A child that grows up in an atmosphere of 
cleanliness not only possesses a healthy body, but, 
as the mind and body act in sympathy with each 
other, its intellect will most probably be vigorous 
and active. I say most probably, because in some 
cases a child's mind, from peculiar causes, is natu- 
rally weak and imbecile, and therefore cannot from 
association be strengthened. No one likes to have 
about them children with dirty faces, and fingers 
that smear everything they touch ; and who would 
care to nurse a baby that is never clean, and in con- 
sequence always sickly and peevish ? 

It is only experienced persons who should be en- 
trusted with the washing of infants ; they are so full 
of action, and their bones are so tender, that if al- 
lowed to fall or knock themselves against any hard 
substance, a serious injury might ensue, which would 
in all probability be felt throughout the child's 
whole life.. They must be gently but nevertheless 
firmly held ; a person unaccustomed to wash a baby, 
if allowed to do so, will find it difficult at first to 
hold it properly — so firmly that the child may not 
slip, and yet not so tightly as to hurt it. The fol- 
lowing anecdote will show how easily a young child 
may be injured : A baby about ten months old was 
committed to the care of a nursery maid for a short 
time, while the nurse was busily engaged elsewhere. 
She did not like this at the time, as she wanted to 
be doing something else ; so when the nurse had 
gone quite away, she put the child in its chair, but 
without fixing the rod to protect it. The baby 
being in excellent humour, began to crow and spring, 
when all at once it fell heavily upon the floor. The 
screams reached the nurse's ears, and soon brought 
her and the nursemaid into the room. The poor 
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child was picked up still screaming most pitifully. 
A doctor was summoned, who pronounced that the 
baby's arm was broken. He set it as well as he 
could amid the child's restlessness and cries, but it 
caused the poor baby a great deal of suffering and 
pain. M. 11, 



AMALIE SIEVEKING. 



pre-vent', to come before either to 

help or to hinder 
Ham'-burg, a city in the North of 

Germany 
ord'-in-ar-y, cominon, usual 
ir'-rit-a-ble, easily put out of 

temper, fretful 
re-lease' (v.)f io set free 



raV-age (n.), ruin, waste 
rav'-age (v.), to lay waste 
oc-CTi-pa'-tion, employment 
ac-com'-plish, to do, to carry out 
brink, the edge of a place 
verge, a brink 

bier, a frame used for carrying 
the dead 



*To sickness, pain, and woe 
The Christian spirit loves with aid to go ; 
Will not be sought, waits not for Want to plead. 
But seeks the duty — nay, prevents the need.' 

Amalie Sieveking was bom in Hamburg, July 1794, 
and in her native city her whole life was spent. Her 
name is still remembered there with love and grati- 
tude, and not only there, but throughout all Ger- 
many. Her history is not a startling one. No one 
noble act made her worthy of note ; she was not 
marked by any shining qualities ; and yet it has 
been justly said of her that ' she was the glory of 
her native city.' 

If, then, with ordinary powers, and under ordinary 
circumstances, she did much good, every girl may 
follow her 'example. There are many wom6n like 
her in the world of whom the world knows nothing, 
and to these, at least, you may belong. 

In childhood Amalie gave but little promise of 
being a blessing to others. She had lost her mother 
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when only five years old, and the young girl 
who then took charge of the children but ill sup- 
plied that loss. Amalie especially suffered from 
the change, for she was a delicate child and very 
irritable. 

As she grew older her fretfalness wore off, partly 
because she had something to occupy her mind. 
From the time she began to learn, her whole 
thoughts were given to study, and her great wish 
was to teach others. 

After her father's death Amalie was obliged to work 
for her own living, though only fifteen years of age. 
Still she did not give up the idea of teaching. Her 
first pupil was a little girl belonging to the family 
with which she lodged. In this work she found 
much pleasure, but was soon obliged to give it up. 
A call to the sick bed of a relative took her for two 
years into a fresh sphere of duty. It was one that 
she did not like so well, but still she accepted it 
cheerfully. She forgot her own wishes in thinking 
o^ the wants of the invalid. Death released her of 
this charge, but at the same time gave her a fresh 
one. The widow, who was now left childless, be- 
came the object of her care. 

After this there came a period when French 
soldiers filled Hamburg, and cruelty and oppression 
took the place of industry and peace. During all 
this time Amalie was faithful to her charge — work- 
ing, fearing, hoping still. At last this reign of 
terror came to an end (1815), and Hamburg was 
left in peace, but also in poverty. 

With the return of peace came Amalie's old desire 
to teach ; and now she got six little pupils. She 
would take no money for teaching them, and indeed 
no money could repay the patient, loving care which 
she bestowed upon them. 

For some years she continued to work in this 
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manner, till a more pressing duty called her away. 
The cholera had reached Hamburg, and filled the 
city with terror. Every heart quailed before it, as 
old and young, rich and poor, were laid low. The 
hospitals were filled with patients, but nurses could 
not be found. All seemed to shrink from the task ; 
but one woman came forward and offered herself as 
a nurse as long as the plague lasted. That woman 
was Amalie Sieveking. 

Like Florence Nightingale in later times, she was 
the ministering angel who soothed the pillow of the 
suffering. Night and day she watched beside the 
sick and dying. From four till seven in the morn- 
ing was the only time she took for sleep ; and there 
were times when she did not allow herself even this 
much rest. The ravages of the plague were fearful, 
but at length it passed away. Her work in the 
hospital did not end even then. At the earnest 
request of the governors she remained some time 
longer, and her great work then was the care of 
those who had recovered . When they went back to 
their homes she went with them, and saw that they 
were comfortably settled. Where they had lost their 
occupation- she tried to find them work, and to all 
who needed it she gave advice and help. 

She had intended, on leaving the hospital, to go 
back to her favourite work — teaching. But she had 
seen too much of suffering to be content with this. 
She felt that she could do more good to her fellow- 
creatures by visiting the sick and poor of that large 
city. Willing as she was to spend her whole life in 
this way, she knew that the efforts of one could not 
acconiplish all that was needed. 

She therefore tried to get other women to join 
her in the work, but this proved a difficult task. 
Few were filled with the loving spirit which led 
her into the thickest of the plague. After many 
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disappointments, however, she found some loving 
hearts and willing hands like her own. To each 
of these women she gave a special part of the city 
as her sphere of labour. Their great object was to 
be the means of saving those who had not yet fallen 
into evil ways, rather than the rescuing of those who 
seemed quite lost. Many a one on the brink of ruin 
was saved by them, and many who appeared to he 
on the very verge of the grave were restored to health 
by their care. 

Work such as this was soon felt to be a blessing 
to the city, so that help in the shape of money was 
cheerfully given, and the far better help of de- 
voted women was not long wanting. In twelve 
years after the first efforts of Amalie Sieveking there 
were sixty such friends of the sick and poor in 
Hambm-g. 

Little children, too, were the objects of her care, 
and through her efforts the first hospital for sick 
children was established in Hamburg. Though the 
homes of the sick and poor formed her chief care, 
other objects of charity were not forgotten. She 
did much for the improvement of workhouses and 
prisons, and established a school for the training of 
teachers. 

To the last moments of her life Amalie Sieveking 
was employed in her labour of love, although for 
some years she had been an invalid. Even on her 
death-bed she thought of those to whom she had 
devoted her life. Her last request was that her 
funeral might be in every respect like that of the 
paupers. The reason for this strange wish was, 
that something of their dislike to a pauper's 
funeral might be removed from the minds of the 
poor. 

Her wishes were strictly carried out. In the early 
morning, on the workhouse bier, her remains were 
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borne to the cemetery. But love and gratitude 
brought crowds of rich and poor to follow tliat 
humble funeral. Wreaths and garlands were thro^vn 
over the plain board coffin; whilst, honoured by tlie 
rich and wept by the poor, she was laid in the family 
grave of the Sievekings. II. 



THE CLOUD. 



flail, a jointed stick ttsed in 

threshing com 
J is- solve', to melt 
ii-ghast', struck with terror 
sub-lime', raised cdoft 
san'-guine, red like blood 
me'-te-or, a shining body in tlie 

air 
pall (n.), a cloak 



brood (v.), to sit of^ eggs ; a 

manner to think in 
orb'-ed, round 
zone, a belt or girdle 
sphere, a globe, a ball 
nurs'-ling, one who is nursed 
pa-vil'-ion, a royal tent 
con'-vex, curving outwards 
cen'-o-taph, an empty tomb 



sad 



I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shades for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams ; 
PVom my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet birds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail. 

And whiten the green plains under ; 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
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Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers 

Idghtning, my pilot, sits ; 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder — 

It struggles and howls by fits ; 
Over ear^ and ocean, with gentle motion. 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lal^es and the plains. 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves remains ; 
And I, all the while, bask in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 



The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 

When the morning-star shines dead ; 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle, alit, one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea be- 
neath. 

Its ardours of rest and love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 



That orbM maiden, with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn ; 
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And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 

WTiich only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of my tent's thin roof 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my well-built tent. 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each paved with the moon and these. 

I bind the sun's throne with a burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl ; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim, 

When the whirlwinds my banners unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 

Over a torrent sea, 
Sun-beam proofi I hang like a roof ; 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 

\rith hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-coloured bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colours wove, 

Whilst the moist earth was laughing below. 

I am the daughter of earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For, after the rain, when, with never a stain, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. 
And the winds and sunbeams, with their convex 
gleams, 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

IV. o. I 
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I silently laugh at my own cenotaph ; 

And out of the caverns of rain, 
Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the 
tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 

Pebcy Btsshe Shellet. 



BLEACHING AND DYEING. 



mad'-der, a scarlet colour obtained 

from the root of a plant 
ooch'-i-neal, a red-coloured insect 

used for dt/eing crimson and 

making carmine 
fiSif'fToiit a yellow dye obtained 

from the blossom of the crocus 
bleach, to whiten 
cal'-i-co, a kind of doth made of 

cotton 



down'y, like down 
trans-form'-ed| changed 
op-er-a'-tion, a thing done 
chlo'-rine, a green-coloured gas 
tur'-mer-ic, the root of an Indian 

plant used as a yellow dye 
inr-ple-ment, a tool 
in'-di-go, a dark blue colour ob- 

taifud by steeping the stalks of 

the indigo plant in water 
log'-wood, a red-coloured wood 

Look at this piece of new calico. Is it not beauti- 
fully clean, and white, and smooth ? 

You wonder what makes it so, for you remember 
that the downy substance from which calico is made 
is not pure white like this. Even if it were, you 
think the picking, and spinning, and weaving which 
it has undergone in being tr£gisformed into cotton 
cloth must have made it dirty. 

The reason it is not so is, that since those opera- 
tions which you have mentioned were performed, 
it has gone through another distinct process, called 
bleachi/ng. 

If you are country girls, I dare say you have seen 
your mothers bleach articles by spreading them out 
iu a moist state on the grass, or a hedge, and leav- 
ing them there a long time exposed to the sun and 
the air. 
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This is, indeed, one way of bleaching, and tlia 
only one which was known some years ago ; but a 
quicker method has been found out and adopted in 
our own times. 

This method I will describe to you. 

We will suppose that the cloth to be bleached haa 
first been passed over a hot roller, to singe off any 
loose threads which may cling to its surface, and 
then over a wet one. In its present damp state it 
is put into the hands of the bleacher. 

When this workman gets it, the first thing he 
does is to wash it several times in lime-water. He 
then puts it to soak for about six hours in a solution 
of chloride of lime in water, and after that washes it 
again. This chloride of lime contains a great deal 
of a gas called chlorine, which smells very strong and 
has powerful bleaching properties. 

It is now much whiter than at first, but nothing 
like the calico, as we buy it in shops. 

The process of ' souring' comes next. 

Souring is dipping the calico into a liquid con- 
taining a strong acid. By this its colour is im- 
proved, and any lime which may have remained in 
it is got rid of. When this has been done, the pro- 
cess of bleaching and souring, just as I have described 
them already, are repeated. 

After the second souring the acid is washed out 
of the calico, which is now perfectly white. 

The finisher then takes it. He first passes it 
between two rollers, placed very close together, so 
that it is mangled, or pressed, quite flat. Then 
he starch^es i-t by covering it with a rather thick 
paste made of flour starch, as it passes between 
another pair of uoUers. 

He next dries it, and finishes his work by pressing 
it heavily, to make it look quitse smooth and glossy. 
Although it takes so much trouble to bleach calico, 

I 2 
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it can now be done so rapidly that a good workman 
will finish oflf fourteen hundred pieces, each contain- 
ing a great many yards, in two days* 

DTBIKG- 

People in all ages have Kked bright, pretty colours, 
and in very early times found out rude methods of 
dyeing. This art, however, Kke bleaching, has been 
much improved of late years- 

The vessel in which cloth is dyed is called a vat, 
and is about eight or nine leet deep and six or seven 
across from side to side. It has a wooden lid, which 
is covered with Hankets, so as to keep the liquid 
inside warm, and, in some cases, to prevent any air 
getting in while the dyeing is going on. 

When cloth or other materials are to be dyed, the 
vat is .filled with hot water, and the colour or dye is 
put in. The latter often settles at the bottom, so 
the dyers use an instrument which they, call a *rake' 
to stir it up with. I suppose the name ^ rake' i» 
given to this implement because it is something Hke 
the rake Tdiich we use in gardening.- 

The cloth is first wetted, and then dipped into the 
coloured liquid, where it is held two or three feet 
below the surface by a piece of network stretched 
across the inside of the vat, and when it has been in 
long enough, is taken out, wrung, and dried. 

Indigo, madder, logwood, cochineal, saffiron, and 
turmeric are some of the principal materials used 
in dyeing;, and all produce very beautiful colours. 

Substances called ^ mordants' are much used by 
the dyer. They have the effect of fixing the colours, 
and, by their use, many shades of the same colour 
can be produced. 

Calico printing is an interesting branch of the 
art of dyeing. 
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In this process rollers, with a pattern engraved 
on them, are covered with colour, which is then 
wiped off those parts where it is not wanted. The 
roller is then drawn over the calico, leaving the 
pattern engraved upon it stamped on the cloth. 

If one piece is to have several different colour* 
stamped on it, a separate roller is used for each. 

A« £• C 



POLITENESS. 



found-a'-tion, that on which any- 
thing^ is buUt 

ex-hi-bi'-tion, show 

an'-im-ate (v.), to enliven 

an'-im-ate (acSJ.), limn^ 

as-sume', to ta^ a- thing for 
granted 

des-pise', to look down on 



man'-de, a cloak 

dis-guise', to hide 

hjp'-o-crite, one who pretends to 

be what he is not 
lu'-bri-cate, to make smooth or 

slippery 
Yar-ue-Ie88, without value 
court'-e syt civility 



Children of humble birth often wish they were 
gentlefolks, and, if rightly understood, the wish is 
not improper ; but with most who give expression 
to this thought the idea is that gentility means the 
possession of wealth. This is a great mistake. A 
boy or a girl may be very genteel without being 
wealthy, and I purpose telling young folks how thej 
may be real gentlemen and ladies, without waiting 
to be one particle richer in money of property than 
they now are. 

The true standard of gentility is polished manners, 
arising from a sense of honour and love to one's 
neighbour. There may be politeness without honour 
and good feeling. The two latter form the foun- 
dation of character, the former the outward exhi- 
bition of what should animate the heart. A^ssuming, 
then, that honour and neighbourly love are being 
cultivated by those for whom this is written, I pro- 
ceed to speak only on politeness, or good manners. 
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Many people rather despise politeness, sapng it is 
but a cloak for hiding bad principles and evil in- 
tentions. These are mistaken. Politeness is to the 
character what a mantle is to the person. As the 
latter may hide a very deformed body, so may the 
former disguise a soul ugly with vice and terrible in 
evil intentions. But it no more Tnakea a man a 
hypocrite than the mantle makes him deformed ; 
he sinlply vsea his refined manners to hide his 
hypocrisy. Again, a cloak may hide the deformity 
of an ill-shaped body, and may also be used to keep 
out the chill blasts of winter from a handsome person. 
So politeness often protects a person from rough and 
severe treatment which he might otherwise experi- 
ence. And certainly this is important, as it helps 
to make life pleasant and agreeable. 

It has been said that politeness is worth much, 
but costs little. And this is very true, for the only 
price to be paid for it is the labour of striving to 
conduct one's self agreeably to every one deserving 
civility. It is, indeed, like oil to machinery. The 
oil costs nothing compared with the machine lubri- 
cated by it, yet the most finished engine would be 
soon rendered valueless without the oil that helps it 
to work smoothly. 

There are many boys and girls who show outward 
respect to their superiors, but to their playmates 
and others of their own class, or those they think 
their inferiors, they are disgustingly rude. This is 
a great wrong even to themselves, for it makes 
enemies instead of securing friends. 

Let boys be careful to show consideration to girls, 
since they are less capable of enduring hardship than 
boys are. They should also be willing to give them 
the best place for walking, standing, or sitting ; if 
possible, the boys should relieve, or at least aid, the 
girls in any difficult work they may have in hand. 
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and be always desirous to protect them from harm 
or insult. On the other hand, girls should show 
gratitude for such attentions, and not demand them 
as a right, but with modest looks and smiles 
receive the kind offices of their stronger or bolder 
companions. 

Boys and girls should always show the outward 
signs of respect to their seniors, who have a right, 
from their office or station, to expect courtesy from 
them. Grirls should bow and boys should raise their 
hats when they meet in the street ladies or gentle- 
men who know and are willing to recognise them. 
A friendly nod to an acquaintance may be sufficient, 
but those who are your superiors in age or position 
should be treated with a greater show of respect. 

Always think of the comfort and convenience of 
others before your own, and show particular care and 
attention to aged or sick persons and young chil- 
dren, for they are often dependent entirely on others 
for whatever comfort or pleasure they have, and 
sometimes even for their lives. 

When taking your meals at table, whether in 
your own homes or elsewhere, don't put your knife 
to your mouth ; you might cut yourself. Don't stick 
out your elbows ; you might disconunode those who 
sit next you. Don't make a noise with your mouth 
in eating or drinking ; it is not pleasant for others 
at the same table to hear. 

Dont't imagine that it is a mark of good breeding 
to leave food on your plate ; it is a wasteful practice, 
besides being disrespectful to those who provide the 
repast. Don't pay all your attention to yourself, 
but see, every now and then, what you can do to 
assist those who sit near you. 

Never be late in keeping an appointment ; it is 
not fair to waste another's time. Always speak the 
truth, and then, except perhaps in a court of justice. 
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you mil never, have to take an oath, for if you are 
habitually, truthful every one vdll believe at once 
what you say. 

Be careful to avoid all coarse language and vulgar 
expressions ; for they indicate a coarse and vulgar 
mind, which certainly no one desires to possess, still 
less to exhibit to the world. 

Always show proper gratitude for kindnesses you 
may receive from others, and don't say * I'hanks ;' it 
^unds as though it were too much trouble to say 
' Thank you.* 

If you do not agree with the remarks or state- 
ments of another, do not contradict him point blank, 
for that is mtuch the same thing as saying he lies ; 
but say that you do not quite see as he sees, or that 
you think there may be another view of the matter, 
or that one of you may have been misinformed. 

Politeness, however, does not require that one 
should pretend to agree with a person or sentiment 
to which he is opposed. That would be mean and 
contemptible, and would soon reduce good breeding 
to a system of hypocrisy and falsehood. Truth 
and genuine politeness will always be capable of 
going hand in hand. That which demands the 
sacrifice of truth is misnamed when called polite- 
ness. 

I might make a very long lesson indeed out of 
this subject without saying a word too much ; but as 
my space is limited, I will give you the one plain 
rule on which all true politeness is based, and which 
is so valuable that it has been called ' The Goldbn 
BuLE ' — ' Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so to them.' 

W. B. M. 
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THE THEEE SONS. 



come'-li-ness, beauty 
fer'-ven-cy, warmth of affection 
aptMy, fiUy 
mim'-ic (v.), to imitate 
per-plez'-ed, troubled 
prat'-tle (v.), to'talk as a child 



keen, sharp, piercinff 
re-veal', to make knoum 
ser'-aph, an angel 
aye (n.), aU time, ever 
mufie (v.), to think 
wiles, temptationa 



I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five years old. 
With eyes of thoughtful earnestness, and mind of 

gentle mould ; 
They tell me that unusual grace in all his ways 

appears. 
That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond his 

childish years. 
I cannot say how this may be ; I know his face is fair. 
And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet and 

serious air ; 
I know his heart is kind and fond, I know he loveth 

me. 
But loveth yet his mother niore, with grateful fer- 
vency ; 
But that which others most admire is the thought 

which fills his mind. 
The food for grave inquiring speech he everywhere 

doth find. 
Strange questions doth he ask of me when we to- 
gether walk ; 
He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as 

children talk ; 
Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not on 

bat or ball. 
But looks on manhood's ways and works, and aptly 

mimics all. 
His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes perplexed 
With thoughts about this world of ours and thoughts 

about the next. 
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He kneels at his dear mother's knee ; she teacheth 

him to pray, 
And strange, and sweet, and solemn then are the 

words which he will say. 
Oh ! should my gentle child be spared to manhood's 

years, like me, 
A holier and a wiser man I trust that he will be ! 
And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his 

thoughtful brow, 
I dare not think what I should feel, were I to lose 

him now. 



I have a son, a second son, a simple child of three ; 

I'll not declare how bright and fair his little fea- 
tures be. 

How silvery sweet those tones of his when he prattles 
on my knee : 

I do not think his light-blue eye is, like his bro- 
ther's, keen ; 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his hath 
ever been ; 

But his little heart's a foimtain pure of kind and 
tender feeling. 

And his every look's a gleam of light, rich depths of 
love revealing. 

When he walks ¥rith me, the country folk, who pass 
us in the street. 

Will speak their joy, and bless my boy, who looks 
so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all, and yet, with cheerful tone, 

He'll sing his little song of love when left to sport 
alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden home 
and hearth. 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all our 
mirth. 
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Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his 

heart may prove 
As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for 

earthly love I 
Aud if, beside his grave, the tears our aching eyes 

must dim, 
Grod comfort us for all the love which we shall lose 

in him! 



I ha ve a son, a third sweet son I his age I cannot tell, 
For they reckon not by years and months where he 

is gone to dwell. 
To us for. fourteen anxious months his infant smiles 

were given, 
And then he bade farewell to earth and went to live 

in heaven. 
I cannot tell what form he has, what looks he 

weareth now. 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining 

seraph brow ; 
The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss 

which he doth feel. 
Are numbered with the secret things which God 

will not reveal ; 
But I know (for Grod hath told me this) that he is 

now at rest 
Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour's 

loving breast ; 
I know his spirit feels no more this weary load of 



But his sleep is bless'd with endless dreams of joy 
for ever fresh ; 

I know the angels fold him close beneath their 
glittering wings. 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of hea- 
ven's divinest things. 
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I know that we shall meet our babe (his mother 

dear and I) 
Where Crod for aye shall wipe away all tears from 

every eye. 
Whate'er be&lls his brethren twain, his bliss can 

never cease ; 
Their lot may here be grief and fear, but his is 

certain peace. 
It may be that the tempter's wiles their souls from 

bliss may sever, 
But if our own poor faith &il not, he must be ours 

for ever. 
When we think of what our darling is, and what we 

still must be ; 
When we muse on that world's perfect bliss and 

this world's misery ; 
When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel 

this grief and pain — 
Oh ! we'd rather lose our other two than have him 

here again. 

EeV. J. MOTJLTKIB. 



TEXTILE FABEICS. 



re'-qnis-ito, necessary 
o-ri'-gin-al-ly, at first 
in-haV-it, to dwdl in a place 
chrys'-a-lis, the third stage of a 

butterflies existence 
im-popt', to bring goods into a 

country 



ex-ce^, to surpass 
ez-hil/-it, to show 
ez-treme'-ly, very, exceedingly 
fi'-bre, a little thread 
fi'-biouB, composed oj fibres 
faV-ric8, materials 
flex -i-ble, easXLy bent 



Man makes his own clothing, and he makes it out 
of whatever appears to him most suitable. Clothing 
to be pleasant must be sofb and flexible, adapting 
itself easily to the shape and movements of the body 
and limbs, to which end it must be cut and shaped 
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from some wide fabric ; it must be light, so as not 
to encumber the wearer with its weight ; and it 
must be warm or cool, according to the climate and 
season. In addition to these requisites, clothing 
should have relation to the rank and occupations of 
the wearer. Expensive and delicate materials, which 
are suitable for those who lead a life of ease and 
luxury, woidd be quite unsuited for those who 
cannot afford great expenses, or whose occupations 
expose their clothing to dirt and the risk of being 
torn. 

Materials for clothing are obtained entirely from 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. It is true 
that gold and silver are drawn into wire and inter- 
woven with silk for the manufacture of gold and 
silver lace and fringes, but these must be classed as 
ornaments rather than clothing. We may divide 
clothing materials into two classes — ^those which con- 
sist originally of broad pieces, which require only 
certain processes of preparation to make them fitted 
to be cut and sewn ; and, secondly, those which 
consist originally of hair or fibres which need first 
to be twisted together so as to form a thread of 
sufficient thickness and length, and then to be 
matted or woven together into broad pieces of what 
we call cloth. A very slight examination of a piece 
of cloth— calico, flannel, carpel — ^will show that it 
consists of a number of threads arranged lengthways, 
and crossed by similar threads in such a manner 
that all are kept firmly united. Such preparations 
are called Textile Fabrics — textile meaning woven. 
Felt, of which soine kinds of hats and carpets are 
made, is not woven, but consists of very short 
fibres of hair or wool matted together by an opera- 
tion known as fdtmg. To the former class of 
unwoven goods belong leather, fur, and certain pre- 
parations from the bark of trees, used by some of the 
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South American and Polynesian tribes. To the latter 
belong almost all the materials used in this country, 
which we will classify under the two heads of animal 
and vegetable products. 

First in importance among animal products comes 
the wool of the common sheep. This is used to an 
enormous extent in England, and English woollens 
are reckoned the bes^in the world. The raw mate- 
rial is partly produced at home, and partly imported 
from Australia and various countries of Europe. 
The principal fabrics made from wool are broad- 
cloth, tweeds, stuffs of various kinds, blankets, 
flannels, carpets, and hosiery. The English woollen 
manufacture is carried on chiefly in Yorkshire. As 
wool does not permit the rapid passage of heat, 
retaining therefore the natural heat of the body, it 
is most suitable for clothing in cold countries. 

Groats' hair and camels' hair are used in wanner 
climates for the same purposes as wool. From goats' 
hair the beautiful Cashmere shawls are made. 

Alpaca is a kind of hairy wool, the product of an 
animal called the llama, inhabiting the mountainous 
districts of South America. The wool is long, fine, 
and very glossy, and beautiful stuffs are made of it. 
It is manufactured in the neighbourhood of Bradford 
in Yorkshire. The common stuffs which are often 
called alpaca are only cheap mixtures of cotton and 
wool, the real alpaca always fetching a high price. 

Silk is the product of a kind of moth, being the 
shroud which the grub weaves for itself when it 
enters the chrysalis stMe. Much attention is paid 
to the rearing and feeding of the silk-worms and the 
winding off the silk in countries where the mulberry 
tree, on the leaves of which the grubs feed, is growB. 
Italy, the south of France, and China are the chief 
countries from which we obtain raw silk. We also 
import silk woven goods. These are obtained chiefly 
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from France, which has long excelled us in this 
particular manufacture. The chief kinds of silk 
goods are plain silks, damask silks, in which a pattern 
is formed by a peculiar arrangement of the woof or 
cross-threads; brocades, in which flowers or patterns 
of different colours or of gold or silver thread are 
formed ; satins, in which the warp or long* threads 
alone are visible and a peculiar gloss is produced by 
heated rollers being passed over the surface; and 
velvet, which exhibits what is called a ' pile,' small 
pieces of silk being inserted so as completely to hide 
the warp and woof. There are also many mixed 
fabrics, among the chief of which may be reckoned 
poplin, a mixture of silk and wool, manufactured 
chiefly in Ireland. 

The principal vegetable products used for weaving 
are, flax, hemp, and cotton. The two former have 
strong fibrous stalks, from which the threads used 
in the manufacture are obtained. In the last- 
named the part used is the downy lining of the 
seed-pod. 

Many plants have very tough stalks; the common 
nettle is an instance. This toughness arises from 
the presence of long fibres or strings running length- 
wise down the stalk and crossed and held together 
by shorter ones. Flax, in Latin called linum, is dis- 
tinguished by its fibrous stalk. The plant grows to 
the height of three or four feet, and bears a pretty 
blue flower, which is succeeded by a round seed- 
vessel containing eight flat seeds, which we call 
linseed. When the seeds are ripe, the plants are 
pulled up and steeped in water until all parts of 
the stalk, except the fibres, become rotten. They 
are then beaten to separate the fibrous parts, and the 
threads are spun and woven. The fabrics produced 
are called, in general, linen, from the Latin name 
of the plant, but they are extremely various in kind 
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and differ much in value, from delicate lace and 
cambric to the coarsest holland. Linen is distin 
guished by a silky gloss and by coolness to the touch 
It conducts heat readily, and is therefore most suited 
for warm temperatures. 

Flax is grown in England, but much more exten- 
sively in Ireland, Scotkuid, Holland, and Russia. 

The fabrics made from it are lace, cambric, lawn, 
Irish linen, sheeting, table-cloths, diaper, and 
holland. 

Hemp is similar to flax, but has much coarser 
fibres. It is a taller plant, and bears a yellow flower. 
The fibres are chiefly made into ropes and cordage, or 
into woven &brics requiring great strengths as sail- 
cloth and sacking. Nearly all our hemp is brought 
from Bussia. 

Cotton is, next to wool, the most important of ill 
our clotldng materials and the most extensive of cur 
manufactures. The raw cotton, which resembles 
fine wool, is produced by several different kinds of 
plants, some being trees and others only shrubs. It 
is grown chiefly in the southern part of the United 
States of America, in Egypt, in India, in China, and, 
to a slight extent, in Australia and South Africa. 
Cotton is much cheaper than any of the other fabrics 
mentioned, and is therefore used to an enormous 
extent by the less wealthy classes ; at the same time 
it is capable of assuming very elegant forms. The 
chief fabrics made from cotton are calico, muslin, 
fustians, velveteen, counterpanes, and sheetings ; but 
it is largely used in mixed fabrics for the materials 
both of men's and women's dresses. E. T. 
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TUEPENTINE. 



ex-n-da'-tion, that which exudes 

ez-nde', to sweat out 

At'-Us, a ranae of mountains in 

theNW. of Africa 
so-lid'-i-fy, to become hard or 

sdid 
fiAm'-beauz, torches 
a-lem'-bic, a vessel used m distU- 

lotion 



tech'-ni-cal, rehttng to particular 
arts 

chro'-mo, done in colours, made 
from chromium 

duro' mi-um, a kind of metal 

vol'-a-tile, easily fiying off in 
vapour 

solV-ent, that which easily dis- 
solves other substances 



Undbb the name of turpentine are included many 
substances known by other names, but all ai^ pro- 
duced from the same kind of resinous exudations of 
certain trees of the fir class, known as turpentine 
trees, of which there are various sorts. 

These trees grow in many parts of the world, as 
the south and north of Europe, the north of Africa, 
some parts of Asia, and some of the islands near 
those mainlands. 

The Venetian turpentine tree was introduced into 
Great Britain in the year 1656, but has not become 
common. One of the finest specimens is to be 
found in the Chelsea Botanic Gardens. The height 
of this tree is about 30 feet, while that of the 
Mount Atlas turpentine and others is about 20 
feet. The Chian or Cyprus turpentine, we are told, 
is more costly than (^er kinds, on account of its 
scarcity. A tree of 50 or 60 years' growth does not 
yield more than 10 or 12 ounces annually. This 
turpentine is procured by making incisions into the 
branches, firom which it oozes in a fluid state, and 
is then allowed to solidify for a few days. 

This last species, with that of the Mount Atlas 
mastich, or turpentine tree of Barbary, is found in 
the island of Scio (Chios) and about Constantinople. 
The latter yields a large amoimt of resinous matter, 

IV. a. K 
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which the Arabs chew for the purpose of whitening 
their teeth. 

Among the articles produced from the turpentine 
tree may be mentioned the following : Tar, pitch, 
creosote, frankincense, various balsams, so called, 
resin, oil or spirits of turpentine, &c., and all have, 
to a greater or less extent, a medicinal value, either 
in a simple form or compounded with other sub- 
stances. Pitch, which is the solid part left after 
the liquid part of tar has been evaporated, is used 
for certain skin diseases, and the ointment made 
from it is useful in treating diseases of the scalp. 
In its coarser form pitch, as well as tar, is much 
used about ships and in the making of roads. For 
the latter purpose it is mixed with gravel, or melted 
and poured between the stone blocks forming the 
floor of the roadway, as a cement for binding the 
whole together. 

To procure turpentine a narrow piece of bark is 
stripped off the trunk of the tree in spring, when 
the sap is in motion, and a notch is cut in the tree, 
at the bottom of the channel formed by removing the 
bark, to receive the resinous juice, which will run 
freely down it. As it nms down it leaves a white 
matter, like cream, but a little thicker, which is very 
different from all the kinds of resin and turpentine 
in use, and which is generally ^nployed instead of 
white bees'-wax in the making of flambeaux. The 
matter that is received in the hole at the bottom 
is taken up with ladles and put into large baskets, 
through which a great part of this immediately 
runs. This is the common turpentine, which is 
received into stone or earthen pots, and is then ready 
for sale. The thicker matter which remains in the 
basket is put into a vessel called an alembic ; and a 
large quantity of water being added, the liquor is 
distilled as long as any oil is seen swimming upon 
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the water. The oil, which is produced in large 
quantities, is then separated from the water, and is 
the common oil or spirit of turpentine. The re- 
maining matter at the bottom of the still is the 
common yellow resin. 

Oil or spirits of turpentine (commonly called by 
painters and others turps) is clear, thin, and colour- 
less, like water, and is much used in mixing paint, 
both separately and united with linseed oil, raw or 
boiled. Its effect is to thin down the oil, and thus 
make it work more evenly. For this purpose it is 
also mixed sparingly with varnish, when the latter 
has grown thick from keeping. 

Sometimes paint is mixed almost entirely with 
turps, in order to produce a ' dead ' or dull surface 
to the paint, which it does not possess when mixed 
with nearly all oil. This kind of painting is called 
^flMi/ng^ and is used for delicate colours in the best 
rooms of the gentry, and in the groundwork of the 
chromo decorations of public or private halls. So 
volatile is oil of turpentine that painters, when 
engaged in flatting^ are obliged to shut out all 
draught of air, and dare not leave their work imtil 
the piece they are engaged upon is completed. This 
kind of work is exceedingly painftil to the eyes, if con 
tinned long without taking fresh air ; and so power- 
ful is the turpentine in conveying the particles of 
white lead into the system, that painters who indulge 
in dram-drinking, especially while at their work, are 
liable to be affected with * dropped hands,' a disease 
which deprives those affected with it of the power 
to raise their hands to the level of their outstretched 
arms. 

Oil of turpentine, being a strong solvent, is useful 
for cleaning out spots of grease and paint ; but the 
latter can be removed by turpentine only when it is 
wet. Being of a very inflammable nature, it is ser- 

K 2 
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viceable for smearing the wicks of candles, when 
large numbers of them have to be lit quickly. 
Though so highly inflammable, it is not serviceable 
for burning in lamps, as it gives out a disagreeable 
smell and a large quantity of smoke, two things 
not desirable in a room where people have to live 
and breathe. 

Oil of turpentine is very powerful in its operations, 
and its vapour is highly destructive to plants. In 
large doses it becomes poisonous to all the lower 
animals, especially to insects which respire by the 
whole surface of their bodies ; hence it kills instantly 
such creatures as wasps, lice, fleas, and worms. 

W. B. M. 



JACK FROST. 



glob'-ule, a litUeglohej a drop 
brawl'-er, one who shtmts 
dam'-aar (n.), noUe 
gio-tesque', tMuatural in appear- 



ance 



pii^-tore (v.), to make a picture 



dam'-or-ous, noieif 
pre-sump'-tu-ons, boldi taking a 

great deal on on^^ self 
des-patch' (t.)» to send off 
inis'-chiev-ou8,yW/ of mischief 



A inscHiBVOus but merry Wight 
Came from the north one winter night, 
And pranks performed so very queer. 
You'll scarce believe them when you hear. 

As o'er the fields he deftly sped. 
The grass grew crisp beneath his tread ; 
The dew-drops, as they met his eye. 
Shrunk into globules white and dry ; 
And to the air, where'er he went, 
His breath a piercing keenness lent. 
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A waterfell stood in his way, 
Busy with noise, and bright with spray ; 
' Ho I brawler,' said he, * is it right 
To work and roar at dead of night ? 
You must no longer clamour so 
When all besides a-slumbering go.' 
He said, and the obedient linn 
Stood still, and hushed its clamorous din ; 
And what was water, in a trice 
Stiffened into a sheet of ice. 



A dairy-£Buin he reached ; and strange 
It was to mark the instant change : 
The milk, the butter, and the cream 
Grew solid like the frozen stream ; 
And from the milkmaid's cheek the rose 
Fled with its blushes to her nose. 



Next to the town he took his way. 
Which sleeping in the moonlight lay ; 
And though he came and went unseen, 
fiis feats soon told where he had been. 
The watchmen, lounging on their beat 
Took to * quick march,' to give them heat; 
The streets, begrimed with mud before, 
€hrew hard and sheen as marble-floor ; 
No pump, or water-pipe, or well 
But felt the mastery of his spdl : 
The very houses he swept through — 
The roofs he powdered with hoar-dew. 
And every window pictured o'er 
With forestry grotesque and hoar :-— 
'Ho! hoi' he said, 'I'll let them see, 
None of them all can paint like me.' 
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At last he sought, presumptuous elf 1 
To vent his mischief on myself ; 
So, feeling certain of his gamcT, 
Into my quiet room he came. 
But, let me tell you, Jacky Frost 
Beckoned for once without his host : 
I sat me there in warm attire, 
With shutters closed and blazing fire ; 
And when he rush'd at me in spite, 
Intent to freeze me and frost-bite, 
I thawed his beard, and with a kick 
Despatched him up the chimney quick. 

Allan Park Paton. 



SARAH MARTIN. 



prob'-a-bly, likdy 

in'-fid-el, one who r^'ects CkriaH- 

anity 
in-tru'-sion, a thrusting on^a aeif 

in where one is unwelcoTne 



per-se-ver^-anoe, firmness, resolu- 
tion 

waid'-er, a prison officer 

di'-a-iy, a written account of 
one*s doings day by day 



' Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Bo noble deeds, not dream them, all day long. 

And make Life, Death, and that great "For Ever" 
One grand, sweet song.' 

Have you ever heard of Sarah Martin ? Probably 
not, though her name deserves to be known and 
remembered by all girls. She did a great deal of 
good in the world ; and she did it without the help 
of riches, for she was poor; and without friends 
amongst the great, for she was but a humble dress- 
maker. Her advantages were not so great as those of 
most girls who may read her histoiy. If, then, 
many shall call her blessed, why may not the same 
blessing fall on you ? Her life carries with it this 
lesson: that, no matter how poor or how humble 
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we may be, we can still do much good to those 
aromid us. 

Sarah Martin was bom in 1791, in a small town in 
Norfolk. Her mother died while she was very young, 
leaving her to the care of her grandmother. At 
fourteen she was sent to learn dressmaking, and 
at her work she was always diligent. She knew 
that it was to be her only means of support, and 
knowing this made her work all the harder to learn 
her trade. 

During this part of her life Sarah Martin had 
very nearly become an infidel. An old man, who 
had read the Bible only to doubt and scorn it, tried 
to make her like himself. In some measure he had 
succeeded, when through that same Word the whole 
character of her life was changed. Having been 
saved from so dreadful a doom herself, her first 
wish was to save others. She began with little 
children, and many who before had no one to 
care for them found a friend and a teacher in Sarah 
Martin. 

The sick, the poor, and the aged soon felt her 
presence to be a blessing. She could do but little 
to help them where mon^y was needed, but she 
gave them help that no money could buy. 

After a time she begged permission to enter the 
workhouse and the gaol. This request was granted, 
but her visits were at first looked upon as an in- 
trusion. Still, through doubt and disappointment, 
she worked on, setting apart a certain time from her 
trade to assist and teach those around her. 

Her perseverance was, in time, rewarded. Her 
influence for good was beginning to be felt in the 
prison, and the warders learned to regard her as 
a friend and helper. 

She taught the prisoners to read and write, to 
plait straw, and to sew. Man} a night, after having 
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earned her dnily bread, she sat down to work for 
them. There was needlework to be prepared, and 
copies to be set ; and there was no one to help. 

For years she continued thus to work, almost un- 
noticed. Now an' 1 again subscriptions were sent her 
to supply the prisoners with materials for work. On 
one occasion somie one sent thirty shillings for 
this purpose. When the articles were made, she sold 
them. The money was in this way increased ; then 
a greater quantity of material was bought and worked 
up ; and so on, tiU the entire value of the articles 
sold amounted to 4082. This may be taken as an 
instance of the way in which Sarah Martin did much 
good with very small means. 

For twenty-four years she worked in this way, 
meeting with many trials and disappointments. 
Her diary shows how much she felt those trials. 
Many a time h^ labour seemed lost ; but still she 
persevered, looking not for the praise of men, but 
working as in the sight of God. 

Though she sought it not, that praise came. At 
one time the leading men of the town in which she 
had done so much good made an attempt to bestow on 
her some token of public gratitude, but she opposed 
it so firmly that the idea was given up. In reports 
of prisons her name was mentioned with warmest 
praise, but she cared not for this ; she had a higher 
and a nobler object in view, and in carrying out 
this object she cabnly passed from work to everlast- 
ifig rest, August 1843. She has left behind her a 
bright example of the good that may be done by one 
really good woman, no matter what her circum- 
stances in life maybe. H. 
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SPINNING AND WEAVING. 

een'-tu-xj, a hundred years 
ap-DnZ-pri-ate (▼.)» to take q 

tXing for tmis «^ 
sp-prcZ-pri-ate (acQ.), mtxUMe 
lon-gi-tu'-di-oal-ly, iengikwaya 
depress'-ed, pressed dawn 
fa-cil'-i-tate, to make easy 
re-qnit'-ed, repaid 



eom'-pU-cat-ed, made up ofma/ny 

parts 
pio-jeC'-tioii, somethimg that juts 

out 
piu/-al-lel, running side by side at 

an even distance 
pie'-jn-dice, an opinion formed 

without judgment 



Most of the materials used for clothing belong to 
the class of woven or textile goods. It is impossi- 
ble to give in words much idea of the multitude of 
complicated processes which are carried on in our 
wooUen, cotton, linen, and silk factories for the con- 
version of raw material into finished fiibrics, and it 
would be extremely difficult for a person not ac- 
quainted with the principles of mechanics and the 
construction of machineiy to understand them, even 
if he saw them carried on ; all that is proposed in 
this lesson is to give some idea of what is meant 
by spinning and weaving, and to give a brief history 
of the great improvements which have been of late 
made in these processes. 

The substances which are to be spun and woven 
consist of fine hairs or fibres, as may be seen by 
examining a piece of wool or raw cotton ; in cotton 
these fibres are veiy short, usually less than an inch 
in length, and so fine that even if they could be 
joined in such a number as to produce a continuous 
thread of sufficient length, they would be quite unfit 
for use on account of their extreme thinness. This 
also applies to wool, flax, and silk, though in a less 
degree. 

But there is a beautiful provision in nature for 
supplying this apparent defect. The hairs are pro- 
vided with minute projections, so that by arranging 
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them in a loose, soft mass, like a ribbon, and then 
stretching and twisting them, they interlace so as 
to form a fine and strong thread. This twisting of 
the fibres is called spinning, and it is one of the 
oldest of human arts. If the twisting be only slight, 
we call the product yam ; but if more complete, it 
is called thread. 

In ancient times it was performed by the finger and 
thimib of the spinner. The mass of wool or flax, 
after having been combed or carded so as to lay the 
fibres parallel, was rolled round a kind of stick called 
a distaff ; a quantity was then taken into the fingers, 
pulled out, twisted between the finger and thumb, 
and fastened into the spindle, a piece of wood so con- 
structed that it could be whirled round like a top, 
by which the twisting of the thread was rendered 
more complete; as the thread became longer the 
spindle, which hung down loose, reached the ground, 
and had to be taken up and the thread reeled off. 
This was a very slow process, as the spinner had to 
hold the distaff from the thread, turn the spindle, 
and reel off the thread with her hands. In process 
of time, though we know neither when, nor by whom, 
a great improvement was effected by the invention 
of the spinning wheel, in which the spindle attached 
to a wheel was kept in motion by a treadle, 
thus leaving the hands of the spinner free to spin 
a much greater quantity. This method prevailed 
down to the middle of the 18th century, when 
2;he increased demand for cotton goods, and certain 
improvements in the art of weaving, led various 
thoughtful men to contrive improved machinery 
for spinning. Unhappily, the prejudices of the 
workmen, who ignorantly feared that the increase 
of machiDfcery would cause a scarcity of work, and 
the less excusable selfishness of the masters, who 
wished to appropriate to themselves the benefit of 
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the inventions, without regard to the right which 
every inventor has to profit by his own discoveries, 
make the history of the inventors of improved ma- 
chinery for spinning and weaving a record (so far as 
they are personally concerned) only of ingratitude 
and persecution ; though these discoveries conduced 
in a most extraordinary degree to the increased pros- 
perity of our manufacturing districts, and through 
them to the whole coimtry. The only exception to 
this sad record of ingratitude and disappointment is 
the case of Arkwright, who managed to outlive his 
misfortunes, and, from being a coimtry barber, to 
attain wealth and rank. In 1767 James Hargreaves 
invented the spinning jenny, a machine for turning 
eight spindles by one wheeL In 1775 Arkwright 
invented the waterframe throstle, which spun cotton 
strong enough for warp or long threads, for which 
linen threads had hitherto been used. In 1 7 7 9 Samuel 
Crompton, a very clever Bolton weaver, produced a 
much improved frame, which he called a * mule ; ' 
but, like his predecessors, he encotmtered only per- 
secution and ill usage from those whom he benefited. 
We turn now to the operation of weaving. The 
simplest idea of the process may be gained by ob- 
serving the operation of darning a stocking. A nima- 
ber of threads called the warp are arranged longitu- 
dinally, and then crossed by other threads called the 
woof, which pass over and under the alternate threads 
of the warp. The upper end of the warp is fastened 
to the beam. The length of the threads determines 
the length of the cloth, and their number, distance, 
and fineness determine its quality. The lower ends 
of the warp are fastened alternately to two different 
frames, called heddles, which are so contrived that 
each can be separately raised or lowered. The thread 
intended for the woof is woimd on a kind of .wooden 
pin, called a shuttle ; and one set of warp threads 
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being raised by means of treadles, the shuttle is 
thrown through, passing, of course, over the depressed 
and below the raised threads. A kind of instrument 
somewhat similar to a comb was used to drive the 
new thread firmly up to its place. The shuttle was 
thrown by hand until about the year 1730, when 
John Kay invented what is called the fly shuttle, 
which by means of a spring could be jerked back- 
wards and forwards by one throw from the weaver. 
This improvement, which greatly fecilitated the pro- 
cess of weaving, led to the improvements upon the 
spinning wheel already noticed. Kay's machines 
were smashed by the weavers, as Hargreaves' spin- 
^ning jenny was shortly after. But the greisitest tri- 
umph in invention was that of Dr. Cartwright, a poet 
and clergyman, who, at the age of fifty years, devoted 
his life and fortune to the ill-requited task of doing 
for weaving what Crompton had done for spinning ; 
the result of which was the power loom, by means of 
which cloth of all kinds can be woven with a rapidity 
and perfection which would seem miraculous to one 
accustomed only to the slow process of hand-loom 
weaving. E. T. 



A SONG OF PITCAIRirS ISLAND. 



Fif-cairn, an ishnd in tA§ Bacifie 



caV-ui, a kut, a room in a ship 
mnr'-initr (n.), a mft sound 
yoTe, time long ago 
lay rn.), a song 



Ta-he'-te, orOtahete, an idand 

in the Pacific Ocean 
woo, to eourt 
jet, a kind qf eoal 
tress, a lock of hair 
dusk'-y, rather dark 
lone, Un^y 



to put or place 
CoHS, take our boy, and we will go 

Before our cabin door; 
The winds shall bring us, as they blow. 

The murmurs of the shore ; 
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And we will ki66 his young blue eyes. 
And I will sing him, as he lies, 

Songs that were naade of yore : 
TYL sing in his delighted ear 
The island lays thou lov'st to hear. 



And thou, while stammering I repeat, 
Thy country's tongue shalt teach ; 

'Tis not so soft, but far more sweet. 
Than my own native speech : 

For thou no other tongue didst know 
When, scarcely twenty moons ago. 

Upon Tahete's beach, 
Thou cam'st to woo me to be thine, 
With many a speaking look and sign. 

I knew thy meaning — ^thou didst praise 

My eyes, my locks of jet ; 
Ah 1 well for me they won thy gaze — 

But thine were fairer yet I 
Tm glad to see my in&nt wear 

The soft blue eyes and sunny hair ; 
And when my sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

I feel a joy I cannot speak. 

Gome, talk of Europe's maids with me. 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 

Outshine the beauty of the sea. 
White foam and crimson shell. 

ni shape like theirs my simple dress. 
And bind like them each jetty tress— 

A sight to please thee well — 

And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet like an English maid. 
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Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls ; 

We lose the pleasant hours ; 
Tis lovelier than these cottage walls — 

That seat among the flowers. 
And I will learn of thee a prayer 

To Him who gave a home so fair, 
A lot so bless'd as ours — 

To God who made, for thee and me, 

This sweet lone isle amid the sea. 

W. C. Bryakt. 



HISTORY OF PITCAIRN'S ISLAND. 



in-tpep'-id,/«ar^« 

pa-tri-ot'-ic, loving oniz country 

ro-man'-tic, resembling tales or 
romances 

ro-mance', a novel, an interesting 
story 

doubt'-less, withottt doubt 

trop^-ic8, imaginary lineSf drawn 
round the globe about 23^ 
degrees N. ana 8. of the Equator 

per- pen-dic'-u-lar, upright 

ver'-dure, grass and other green 
plants 

coD-vey', to carry 

mu'-tin-y, a revolt against au- 
thority 

Thebe ABE several small islands in various parts of 
the world which have been the scenes of remarkable 
events. There is Corsica, the birthplace of the great 
Napoleon ; Elba, the prison from which he escaped 
to lead his veteran soldiers again to war ; and St 
Helena, the prison from which he escaped only through 
the gates of death. There is Juan Fernandez, the 
supposed scene of the most interesting of Robinson 
Crusoe's adventures ; and there is Hawaii, where the 



main'-mast, the chirf mast of a 
shtp 

pri-va'-tions, hardships 

fain, compelled 

in-tense'-ly, very greatly 

Ports'-mouth, a seaport in Hamp- 
shire 

mus'-cu-lar, having strong muscles 

fam-il'-iar, todl known 

col'-on-y, a ttettlement 

per-use , to read, to study 

re-morse', hitter sorrow 

com-mu'-ni-ty, a number of per- 
sons living together 

hos'-pit-a-bie, kind to strangers 
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brave Captain Cook ¥^8 murdered. There are the 
Fern Islands, the abode of the intrepid Grace Dar- 
ling; and Caprera, the home of the patriotic Gari- 
baldi. There is Malta, where St. Paul was ship- 
wrecked; and Patmos, where St. John saw the 
wonders described in his ' Kevelation.' 
Of these islands you will read elsewhere. 
I wish you now simply to find them on your maps, 
and remember their respective positions. 

There is another island which I have not men- 
tioned, whose romantic history will doubtless interest 
you. It is called Pitcaim's Island ; and, if you turn 
to your maps, you will find it in the Pacific Ocean, a 
little to the south of the tropic of Capricorn. It is 
one of a group named the Low Islands, which are 
south of the Marquesas. It is two-and-a-quarter 
miles long, and about one mile in breadth. The 
coast is nearly perpendicular, and, except in a very 
few places, it is impossible to land. The cliffs are 
in many parts 1,100 feet high, and can be seen at a 
distance of fifty miles. It has a wild but beautiful 
appearance, its simimits being clothed with verdure, 
and the bases of the cliffs skirted with thickly branch- 
ing evergreens. 

In the year 1787 Captain Bligh, who had served 
four years under Captain Cook, was appointed to th«r 
command of the ' Bounty,' a small vessel of 215 tonsj^ 
which the Government sent out to convey, from the^ 
South Sea Islands to the West Indies, plants of the 
bread-fruit tree, in order that it might be cultivated 
in Jamaica and the neighbouring islands for the use 
of the slave population. He made a prosperous 
voyage out, and, after staying for twenty-three weeks 
at Tahiti, or Otaheite, left with a good supply of 
healthy plants, well chosen and carefully packed. 

On the morning of April 28, 1789, Captain 
Bligh was suddenly awakened by a strange noise on 
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deck. Bushing from his cabin without staying to 
dress, he found there was mutiny on board. He was 
at once tied to the mainmast, whilst the mutineers 
consulted together what they should do with him 
and those of their fellow-sailors who would not join 
them. Shortly they forced him with eighteen men 
into the ship's launch, and, giving them a small 
supply of provisions and water, cut the boat adrift ; 
and the ^ Bounty,' with twenty-five men, under the 
command of Fletcher Christian, the mate, returned 
to Tahiti. Here the mutineers remained some time, 
but in 1790 nine of them, with eighteen natives 
(six men and twelve women), left and settled on 
Pitcaim's Island. Here they found no inhabitants, 
and the soil being very fertile, they might have lived 
in comfort. But they soon began to quarrel among 
themselves and to murder one another ; until, in 
ten years' time, only one man (John Adams, an 
Englishman), the women, and some children, were 
left alive. 

Captain BUgh and his companions endured great 
privations on the wide ocean in their little boat. 
The scorching sun almost drove them mad, and the 
provisions which had been thrown to them out of 
the ship — consisting of some pork, bread, water, 
rum, and wine — were so small in quantity that star- 
vation soon stared them in the fEioe. At the best, 
Bligh could serve out only an oimce of pork a day 
to each person, and was fedn to weigh the allowance 
of bread against a pistol bullet, and in the most 
urgent need could administer wine or rum only by 
the teaspoonfuL The necessities of the party were 
so great, that when a stray bird was caught, its blood 
was poured into the mouths of three of the people 
who were nearest death, and the body, with entrails, 
beak, and feet, was divided into eighteen shares. 
For nearly two months were these poor men tossed 
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about by the winds and waves, suffering intensely, 
now from heat, now from cold, and always from 
hunger and thirst. They became weak, gaunt, and 
ghastly. Their legs swelled, and their high-spirited, 
courageous, and persevering captain began to fear 
they were going mad. At last, on June 14, 1789, 
they landed at Coupang, a Dutch settlement in the 
island of Timor, in the East Indies, and in the 
following March Bligh reached Portsmouth. Soon 
after he published his narrative, which I hope you 
will some day read for yourselves. 

The gourd out of which he ate, the horn with 
which he measured out about a quarter of a pint 
of water daily to each man, the bullet with which he 
weighed the bread, the book in which he wrote 
notes of the events that happened day by day — of 
their dreadful sufferings, of their hopes becoming 
less and less and their fears greater and greater — and 
in which he wrote a prayer for their daily use, are 
still preserved, and are as interesting and affecting 
relics as any which our nation prizes amongst its 
most valued treasures. 

In 1815 Sir Thomas Staines touched at Pitcaim's 
Island in the * Briton' frigate. Two of the natives 
were invited to dine with him in his cabin. They 
were tall, handsome youths, six feet high, with dark 
hair and open, pleasing countenances ; an'' wearing 
nothing more than a piece of cloth round the loins, 
and a straw hat ornamented with black cock's 
feathers, their fine forms and muscular limbs showed 
to great advantage. On sitting down to table, these 
apparently half-savages suddenly clasped their hands 
together ; and one of them, to the great astonish- 
ment of the captain, repeated solemnly in English 
the familiar words, ' For what we are about to receive 
the Lord make us truly thankful.' 

They proved to be the sons, by Tahitian mothers, 

IV. G. L 
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of Chiistian and Young, two of the mutineers of the 
'Bounty,* who had been brought up in the love and 
fear of Grod by old John Adams. 

Captain Beechey has written a very pleasing ac- 
count of his visit to the island, and &om him and 
niunerous others we derive onr knowledge of this 
interesting colony. 

It appears that some Bibles and Prayer Books had 
been brought by the mutineers &om the ' Boimty.' 
John Adams perused them, and, stung with remorse 
for the wickedness of his past life, and doubtless 
looking upon himself as one of the murderers of his 
captain and his fellow-sailors, became a thoughtful 
and religious man. He immediately commenced, 
with the aid of his Bibles and Prayer Books, to 
instruct the little community, and was a very 
successful teacher. Every visitor to the island 
described the people as peaceable, industrious, kind, 
and hospitable. All i^ose old enqpgh could read 
and write. There was no drunkenness, and all ques- 
tions of dispute were settled by a magistrate chosen 
by themselves, or by a jury. If these did not suffice 
to put matters straight, the question was l^,id before 
the captain of the first British Bfian-of-war that 
touched at the island, and his decision, as an officer 
of the Queen, was final. In 1851 there were eighty- 
one male and seventy-nine female inhabitajats. They 
lived in clean, weU-built, and con^ortable dwellings, 
at the West end of the isla^d, and bad nj^Qied the 
place Adamstown. They had a larg^ building' which 
was used as a ch?^pel and a school-room* The women, 
besidjBs tl^eir household duties, employe^ themselves 
in cultivating the ground, which produced, potatoes, 
yams, maize, and various fruits^-^plaptains, bread- 
fruit, oranges, melons, limes, &c, These they ex- 
changed for clothing and other necessaries from the 
wh^le-fihips which touched at the island. 
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The men employed tnemselves in building, Ashing, 
and hunting. 

About the year 1855, one of the native young men 
was brought over to this country, and returned some 
time after an ordained clergyman of the Church of 
England. It was, however, soon found that the 
supply of water on the island was not sufficient for 
its increasing population, and our Government, 
therefore, gave the people Norfolk Island for a 
home, and took them there at its own expense. 

You will find this island on your maps, about 400 
miles N.W. of New Zealand. It is a lovely and 
fertile spot, but had been for some years used as a 
prison, to which the worst convicts were sent from 
England. These had been employed in making 
roads, building houses, and tilling land ; and when 
it ceased to be a convict station, the island with 
everything on it was given up to the Pitcaimers. 

E. T. S. 



PREPAEATION OF LEATHER. 



ar-ra/ (v.), to dress 

per'-man-ent, lasting 

fric'-tion, rubbing 

do-mes'-tic, relating to a house- 
hold 

rig'-our, severity 

liLx'-u-ry, anything which can be 
done without 

gel'-a-tine, a substance like stiff" 
jdly 



de-com-pose', to decay 
im-preg'-nale, to fill with 
in-des-truct'-i-ble, that cannot be 

destroyed 
preHserZ-a-tiFe, having the quaUty 

ofpresertmg things 
symp -tx)m, a sign 
a'-gent, aperson or thing employed 

in acting for another 
u'-ni-fonn, even, regular 



The skins of beasts were probably the earliest kind of 
clothing worn by men, for the hunter would naturally 
array himself in the spoils of the creatures which he 
had slain. In course of time, as men became more 
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civilised, settled themselves in permaneBt homes, 
cultivated the gromid, and domesticated animals for 
their use, the arts of spinning and weaving fibrous 
substances were invented, so that skins ceased to 
be the only kind of clothing worn, and were aban- 
doned altogether for those inner garments for which 
cloth of various kinds is so much more suitable. 
Still, for warm outer garments, for covering for 
those parts of the body which are exposed to constant 
friction, as the hands and feet, and for many pur- 
poses of domestic use, skins are still highly valued. 
When used with the hair on, we call them furs, which 
form the warmest of all coverings, and are much 
used by the inhabitants of Russia, Siberia, Green- 
land, and other very cold regions, who make them 
up into cloaks, caps, and leggings to protect them 
from the extreme rigour of the climate. But skins 
are most extensively used in the form of leather, of 
which we make coverings for our hands and feet. We 
may, perhaps, consider gloves as luxuries, but boots 
and shoes are among the most important of our 
necessary articles of clothing. The skins of the 
larger animals, such as bulls, buffaloes, cows, and 
horses, are termed hides; those of calves, sheep, 
goats, and other smaller animals are simply called 
skins. Hides and skins are very largely imported 
into England, the former to an immense extent 
from South America, where herds of buffaloes and 
wild horses roam the vast plains of the La Plata 
and its tributary rivers. Great numbers of hides 
are also procured from Bussia, Central Asia, and 
Australia. 

The skin of an animal is composed almost wholly 
of gelatine, a substance extremely liable to decay, 
so that if used in its natural state it would quickly 
decompose. Skill is therefore required, and a care- 
^ and very long course of preparation, before the 
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skins axe fit for use as leather. Many chemical 
agents are employed in this manufacture, the most 
important of which is a vegetable acid called tannin, 
which is found in all parts of the oak tree, but 
especially in the bark and gall-nut. It acts as an 
astringent; that is, it draws animal tissues closer 
together, and preserves dead animal matter from 
decay. When hides are treated for a sufficient time 
with a preparation of this or some other astrin- 
gent, so as to be thoroughly impregnated with it, 
they become indestructible as far as air and water 
are concerned, and in that state are called leather. 

A familiar illustration of the preservative action 
of tannin may be taken from the Irish bogs. These 
contain great quantities of vegetable substances, 
among which oak trees occur largely, and in which, 
consequently, a great deal of tannin exists. Bodies 
both of men and animals, which have been buried 
hundreds, or perhaps thousands of years, are taken 
out of the bogs, brown and leathery, but without 
the slightest symptom of decay. 

In converting hides into leather, the first opera- 
tion is to deprive them of their horns, which are 
used for handles of knives, buttons, combs, &c.: 
next, any pieces of flesh, fat, thick pieces and odd 
comers of the skin, are pared off and converted 
into glue ; then the hides are steeped in a certain 
liquor to loosen the hair, which is scraped off, and 
sold to the hair-worker for stuffing chairs, couches, 
&c. ; after which the tanning commences. 

This operation is usually effected by steeping the 
prepared hides in a strong solution of oak bark, for 
a period varying from one year to four. The hides 
are laid in shallow pits, with alternate layers of oak 
bark, and the pits are filled with water. The strength 
of the solution is gradually increased until the tan- 
nin has penetrated into every portion of the hide 
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and acted chemically upon it in the manner already- 
mentioned. Various substances beside oak bark 
have been used for preparing leather, among which 
we may mention catechu, a very powerful astringent 
obtained from the acacia ; sumach, derived from a 
plant of the same name ; and valonia, a preparation 
from the acorns of a kind of oak growing in the 
Levant. Attempts have been made to render the 
tanning process shorter, by forcing the tan liquor 
through the pores by mechanical pressure, by keep- 
ing it at a considerable heat, and in various other 
modes ; but it is believed that such methods injure 
the quality and durability of the leather. The 
different astringents used produce leathers of dif- 
ferent colours, and varying in regard to closeness of 
texture and imperviousness to water. 

The thick leathers are chiefly used for the soles of 
boots and shoes, for harness, for pump valves, for 
fire-buckets, for leather trunks, and for soldiers' 
belts. A peculiarly thick kind, called buff leather, 
prepared from the skins of buffaloes, was formerly 
used for defensive armour. 

The thinner skins are somewhat differently treated ; 
in the case of sheep-skins the operation of separating 
the wool from the skin is a troublesome one, and 
requires the use of extremely disagreeable and ill- 
smelling agents. Indeed, all the operations of 
leather-dressing are very offensive to sight and 
smell. The tanning of skins is in the main the 
same as that of hides, but does not require so long 
a time. If the skins are intended to be soft and 
elastic, as for gloves and the tops of ladies' boots, 
they are prepared by a process called tawing instead 
of tanning, the agents employed being aliun, salt, 
.flour, and the yolk of eggs. In Turkey and Morocco 
a preparation of green figs is substituted for the 
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eggs. Chamois leather, of which wash-leather is 
the commonest kind, is prepared chiefly with oil, 
and is beaten with heavy malletd to force the oil into 
the pores. 

After the tanning is finished, the leather requires 
to midergo several other operations before it is ready 
for use. The currier beats it on a kind of trellis- 
work to make it more pliant ; scrapes it and pares it 
to reduce it to a uniform thickness; rubs it with 
certain hard wooden instruments called pommels, 
which are usually grooved, to give what is called 
grain to the leather ; and, if it be intended for the 
shoemaker, dresses it with a preparation of grease 
and lamp-black called dubbin. The modes of finish- 
ing leather are very various, and different names 
are given according to the mode of finishing. 
Thus, one kind receives a coat of varnish, and is 
called patent leather ; a superior kind, which can 
be folded without cracking, being called enamelled 
leather. Embossed leather has raised patterns 
stamped on it, and is often finished off with rich 
gilding and coloured ornamentation. Formerly it 
was much used for tapestsy or hangings for walls. 
The names of Turkey, Morocco, and Spanish leather 
formerly indicated the coimtries whence these lea- 
thers were brought ; but now they only indicate 
particular modes of preparation. 

The skins of sheep and goats and the hides 
of horses pared thin are used for the upper leathers 
of boots and shoes, for bookbinding, and for the 
covering of chairs and couches. Lamb-skins, and 
the skins of kids, dogs, and seals, are used for 
gloves and thin boots. Deer and antelope skins 
are used for riding-breeches. Hog-skins, which are 
tough and strong, though not thick, are chiefly used 
for saddlery. 
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The manufacture of leather is largely carried on 
in England. The district of Bermondsey, in the 
south-east of London, is probably the greatest 
leather-making place in the world. 

E. T. 



CLEANING WINDOWS. 



de-cid'-ed-ly, without doubt, cer- 

tainly 
e-co-nom'-ic-al, not wastefid 
ex-traV-a-gant, wasteful 
ac-cu'-mu-late, to gather into 



oc-ca'-sion-al, done now and then 
in-dus'-tri-ous, not idle, active 



cri-te'-ri-on, that by which we 

judge of anything 
meth-od'-i-cal, orderly, done by 

method 
dam'-ag-ed, injured 
rap -id-ly, quickly 
dis-col'-our-ed, chanaed in colour 
chani'-ois (pr. sham -my), a kind 

of goat 

Upon nothing does the general outside appearance of 
a house more greatly depend than upon the condition 
of the windows. They are to a house very much 
what an index is to a book, for they seem to tell us 
at a glance what we may«expect to find inside ; and, 
generally spea-king, a very fair criterion they are. 
Dirty, smoky, rain-bespattered windows, screened by 
limp, dingy, untidy curtains, speak plainly, and 
nearly always truthfully, of the slovenly habits of 
those who dwell within. 

On the contrary, what a pleasant aspect is given to 
the whole house when the windows are neatly cm- 
tained, and frequently and properly cleaned 1 They 
seem to say to every passer-by, ' Clean, tidy, indus-* 
trious people live here. Cheerful people too, who 
love the bright simshine and mean to have every 
ray of it they can get.' 

Window-cleaning is by no means laborious work ; it 
requires only a light, careful haiid and an attentive 
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eye, and is one of the common household duties which 
any young girl, anxious to assist her mother, can 
perform. 

Still, commonplace a matter as it is, there are 
two ways of doing this, as everything else, a right 
and a wrong; and it is important that the right 
way should be both known and practised. 

Before commencing the actual cleaning of the glass, 
a tidy, methodical girl will take care to draw back 
any long curtains that may be hanging at the win- 
dow, lightly brush or shake them, and then carefully 
fold and pin them up out of the way. She will next 
take a duster and wipe oflf any dust that may have 
lodged upon the window frames and ledges of the 
sash, and if she also dust the panes themselves at 
the same time, they will be all the more quickly 
cleaned. Neither will the stone window-sill be for- 
gotten, but will come in for its good scrubbing and 
washing with brush and flannel. In smoky, dusty 
neighbourhoods this operation will be necessary 
every time the windows are cleaned, but in other 
districts less frequent washings will suffice. 

Having thrown away the dirty water, and returned 
the brush and flannel to their proper places, our 
little housemaid will take her wasE-leather or win- 
dow-cloths, as the case may be, with a fresh supply 
of clean cold water in her pail, and proceed to clean 
the panes. We will suppose she uses wash-leathers ; 
of these she must have two, and she has besides a 
soft duster, which she always keeps in the same little 
drawer, that it may never be used for any other 
purpose than for cleaning the windows. 

After placing the pail of water upon an old chair 
or stool brought from the kitchen, that the carpet 
may not bo sprinkled or damaged, she will dip one 
of the leathers into the water (taking care always to 
wet the same one), squeeze it out, and wash all the 
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dirt carefully from the panes, especially noticing 
the comers. In warm weailier, when the glass dries 
almost as rapidly as it is wetted, she will do only 
one pane at a time, or the dirt will dry on. Then 
with the duster she will rub over the wet pane, and 
at last polish it carefully with the dry, soft wash- 
leather. Should the water become much discoloured 
with dirt, she will again change it; for windows 
washed in dirty water are certain to look Smeary 
and dull, and but little better for the trouble be- 
stowed upon them. 

When the housemaid cannot clean the outsides of 
the windows whilst standing inside the room, either by 
removing the sash or otherwise, it is usual in large 
houses to send for the glazier or builder's men to do 
it, as it is very dangerous work for those who are not 
used to it, or have not the proper means to sit out- 
side a window. No girl or woman should stand or 
sit outside a high window at any time. 

Various means are adopted by different people for 
cleaning windows, but the chamois-leather rubbers — 
wash-leathers, as they are commonly called — ^are cer- 
tainly the best. They are rather expensive at first, 
for a good wash-leather costs from a shilling to 
fifteenpence. Still, as only two are required, and 
these, with proper care, last a long time, and effect 
a great saving both of time and labour, they are 
decidedly economical in the end. An occasional 
washing in cold water and careful drying before 
being put away are very important, for warm water 
stiffens them and makes them comparatively useless, 
and they are apt to become mouldy and spoiled if 
put away wet. 

Many people clean their windows with powdered 
whiting mixed with water, which is smeared over 
the glass with a piece of rag, and rubbed off with 
one duster, the panes being afterwards polished with 
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another. But this plan creates a good deal of dust ; 
the whiting accumulates in the comers of the 
panes, and, unless very great care is taken, leaves 
untidy marks on the painted frames of the windows. 
In country places the diamond-shaped panes of 
cottage windows are frequently set in a flat cross- 
way casement, made of strips of lead. In cleaning 
such windows as these, cottagers often use powdered 
blacklead in the same manner as whiting, rubbing it 
over the entire window. This gives a fine, bright 
polish to the leaden casement and the glass also, but 
it has the disadvantages of being both dirty in use 
and extravagant. M. M. W. 



THE NATURALIST'S SUMMER EVENINa 
WALK. 



blend'-ed, mingled together 
dorr, a hedge-chafer^ a fiying 

insect 
hawk-wak-en-ed, awakened by a 

hawk 
pro-tract', to lengthen 
pois'-ed, balanced 
en-am' -ovi-ed J filled with love 
kine, the plural of cow 



de-clin'-ing, going down 

still (adj.), quiet, noiseless 

tim'-or-ous, timid, fearful 

va'-grant, wandering 

dam'-or-ous, noi^ 

be-lat'-ed, overtaken by night j 

made late 
a-mua'-ive, having the power of 

amusing 
nice, exactffine 

When day, declining, sheds a milder gleam. 

What time the May-fly haunts the pool or stream ; 

When the still owl skims round the grassy mead, 

What time the timorous hare limps forth to feed ; 

Then be the time to steal adown the vale, 

And listen to the vagrant cuckoo's tale ; 

To hear the clamorous curlew call his mate, 

Or the soft quail his tender tale relate ; 

To see the swallow skim the darkening plain, 

Belated, to support her infant train ; 
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To mark the swift, in rapid, giddy ring, 
Dart round the steeple, unsubdued of wing. 
Amuslve birds I say, where your hid retreat, 
When the frost rages, and the tempests beat ? 
Whence your return, by such nice instinct led, 
When spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head ? 
Such baffled searches mock man's prying pride ; 
The God of nature is your secret guide I 

While deep'ning shades obscure the face of day. 
To yonder bench, leaf-sheltered, let us stray, 
Till blended objects fail the swimming sight, 
And all the fading landscape sinks in night ; 
To hear the drowsy dorr come brushing by, 
With buzzing wing, or the shrill cricket cry ; 
To see the feeding bat glance through the wood ; 
To catch the distant falling of tlie flood : 
While o'er the cliff th' awaken'd chum-owl hung, 
Through the still gloom protracts his chattering 

song; 
While high in air, and poised upon his wings, 
Unseen the soft, enamour'd wood-lark sings ; 
These, Nature's works, the cm'ious mind employ, 
Inspire a soothing, melancholy joy ; 
As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 
Steals o'er the cheek, and thrills the creeping vein. 

Each rural sight, each sound, each smell combine, 
The tinkling sheep-bell, or the breath of kine ; 
The new-mown hay, that scents the swelling breeze, 
Or cottage chimney smoking through the trees. 

Gilbert White. 
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QUEEN PHILIPPA. 



im-part', to give 

com-pe-ti'-tion, a striving one 
against another 

Nop'-wich, a city in Norfolk 

grat'-i-tude, thankfvlneas for fa- 
vours 

min'-is-tep (v.), to serve 

de-mand', to ask a thing as a 
right 



cap-tive, a prisoner 
siir-ren'-dep, to give up 
obs'-tin-ate, stubborn 
Cal'-ais, a town in the north of 

France 
ap-pease', to make quiet 
heads'-man, one who beheads an-t 

other 
sym'-pa-thy, fdhw-feding 



« The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd : 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest.' — Shak&peare. 

The name of Queen Philippa is known to most 
girls because of one noble act. She deserves to be 
remembered for other reasons also ; for she was one 
of England's best queens. In order to profit by her 
history, however, we shall have to think of her as a 
woman rather than as a queen. 

As a good woman, every girl should admire her 
character, and, where it is possible, follow her 
example. 

Queen Philippa was the wife of Edward III. Her 
early years were passed in Hainault, in the south of 
Belgium. There, with her three sisters, she was 
carefully educated, chiefly by her mother, who was a 
wise and good woman. She was taught to take an 
interest in the welfare of those around her, and to 
encourage industry. When she came to England 
as its future queen, those early lessons were not 
forgotten. She knew what wealth her own country 
had gained by the manufacture of wool, and one of 
her first public acts was to secure the same benefit 
to England. 
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She settled a colony of clotli-weavers in Norwich, 
and did all she could to encourage the workers. The 
knowledge which she had gained in her own home 
Queen Philippa imparted to them. In her frequent 
visits she stirred up the spirit of competition with 
the cloth-weavers of her own country, and thus did 
lasting good to the city of Norwich. Her name is 
still remembered there with gratitude, and the 
house in which she used to stay is pointed out as an 
object of interest. 

Queen Philippa seems to have thought more about 
the happiness of those around her than she did 
about her own comfort. Once, when King Edward 
was engaged in a war with Scotland, she went with 
her husband into the midst of the warfare. Her 
object was to be ready to minister to his wants 
should he be wounded in battle* At that time a 
journey through the length, of England wa^ a much 
more weary task than it is now, but the length of 
the journey and its discomforts did not prevent the 
Queen from going where her duty called her. 

Wisdom and good sense marked the character of 
Queen Philippa, and both were put to the test 
when she was left Segent of the kingdom. 

Edward went to carry on a war in France, and 
left England under the gentle, yet wise and firm, 
rule of his Que€fn. He felt that under her the 
nation would be safe, and he was right ; for though 
David, King of Scotland, invaded the north, he was 
defeated and taken prisoner by Philippa's army. 

Before the battle she spoke to the soldiers of their 
duty to their absent King ; and, in taking leave of 
them, prayed * that God might protect them.' She 
then retired to do all that a woman can d>o under 
such circumstances — to pray for the success of those 
who were fighting for her. 

The King of Scots was taken prisoner ; and when 
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the Queen demanded the captive, his keeper, John 
Copeland, refused to give him up. To none but 
the King himself would he resign his prisoner; 
and it was not till he had been to France and 
received orders from Edward to do so, that he sur- 
rendered the captive to Queen Philippa, whose 
forgiving nature appears in the kind and gentle 
maimer in which she received the excuses of her 
obstinate subject. 

Fresh from her victory over the Scots, Queen 
Philippa joined her husband in France, just in time 
to show that she possessed that virtue which * be- 
comes the throned monarch better than his crown ' — 
the ' quality of mercy.' For nearly twelve weary 
months Edward had laid siege to Calais, but without 
success. Now, however, the brave hearts of the 
citizens could hope no longer, for Famine had begun 
her fearful work. 

In sorrow and fear they surrendered (1347); and 
they had reason to fear. Edward was greatly en- 
raged at what he considered their obstinacy, and 
nothing but the lives of six of the principal citizens 
could appease his wrath. The King was as deaf to 
the entreaties of bis own subjects as to the prayers 
of the victims. Nothing could move him, and the 
arrival of the headsman was all that stood between 
those brave men and death. Then it was that Queen 
Philippa appeared in time to save Edward's name 
froiQ this dark stain. On her knees before the 
King she pleaded for them, and so earnestly that 
even the iron will of Edward gave way. For some 
time he looked at her in silence, wondering at the 
sympathy with sufFeripg which she showed, but of 
which he felt nothing. At last he answered, ' Ah, 
lady I I wish you had been anywhere else than here. 
You have entreated in such a manner that I cannot 
refuse you. I therefore give them you : do as you 
please with them.' 
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This one act of Queen Philippa has been suflfi- 
cient to endear her name to all of us, but we may 
be sure this was not the only time she deserved 
the blessing which belongs to the merciful. Of all 
her graces as a queen and as a woman this stood 
first, and in this each one of you may be like her. 
Your opportunities of showing mercy will never be 
the same as hers. Daily, however, you will find 
occasion to be merciful. It may be only in the 
protection of a dumb animal from cruelty, in the 
treatment of those younger than yourself, or as you 
grow older, in dealing with the faults of others. 
Remember, * Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.' 



ASIA. 



grad'-u-al-lj, hy degrees 
in-eess'-ant, withcut ceasing 
drought, dryness, want of rain 
em-brace' (v.), to enfold 
car-ni'-vop-ou8, living on flesh 
qnad'-m-ped, a four-footed ani- 
mal 
lat/-i-tiide, the distance of a place 

N. or 8, of the Equator 
8tei<-ile, barren 
di-vers'-i-ty, difference 



pop-n-la'-tion, the number of 

people living in a place 
phys'-ic-al, natural 
ta'-ble-land, a tract of land raised 

above the surrounding country 
pen-in'-sa-la, a portion of land 

nearly surrounded by water 
oor-res-pond', to agree with, to be 

like 
Ar-chi-pel'-a-go, a portion of the 

sea studded with small islands 

Asia is the second in size of the four great divisions 
of the earth, but it is the first in wealth and popu- 
lation. It possesses an interest in having been the 
first abode of mankind, and the scene of almost all 
the events recorded in Early History. 

Its principal physical features are on a grander 
scale than those of Europe ; its table-lands are above 
the mean height of the mountains in Europe, and its 
mountains exceed in height all others in the world. 
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It is bounded ou the N. by the Arctic Ocean, on 
the E. by the Pacific, on the S. by the Indian Ocean, 
and on the W. by £urope, the Black Sea, Sea of 
Marmora, the Ardbiipelago, the Mediteri'anean, and 
the Bed Sea. 

The continent of Asia is, in general, a connected 
mass of land, but its southern part is formed into 
peninsulas, corresponding in form and feature to 
those of southern Europe. Thus the peninsula of 
Spain and Portugal, with its table-land, corresponds 
to the peninsula of Arabia with its table-land; 
Italy with Sicily corresponds to Hindostan with 
Ceylon ; Greece and Turkey, with the Archipelago, 
correspond to India beyond the Granges with the 
Indian Archipelago. The chief feature of the sur- 
face of Asia is the long chain of sandy, elevated 
plains, or table-lands, which occupy nearly one-half 
of the whole continent, are mostly desert, and ex- 
tend from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. This 
great belt is divided into the great central table-land, 
the t|ible-land of Iran, and the table-land of Arabia. 

The great central table-land is enclosed and 
crossed by high mountain ranges, the most southern 
of which is the Himalayan range, the highest in the 
world ; and from this to its northern limit it gra- 
dually descends from a height of 12,000 ft. to 4,000 ft. 
Its most remarkable feature is the great desert of 
Gobi. The table-land of Iran, consisting for the most 
part of a great salt desert, occupies the greater 
portion of Persia, A%hanistan, and Beloochistan. 
The table-land of Arabia is very little known. These 
elevated plains are all drained internally into inland 
lakes. Large portions of them are parched with 
incessant drought, and many small streams that are 
formed in the mountains are^ lost in the sand. 

The principal mountain ranges of Asia are the 
Himalayan, extending along the northern borders of 

IV. G. M 
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India ; the Kuen-lun, the Thian-shan, and Altai 
crossing the central table-land ; the Hindoo Coosh, 
a continuation of the Himalaya towards the west ; 
the Soliman and Beloo Tay, which cross the Hindoo 
Coosh at right angles ; the Elburz mountains, a con- 
tinuation of the Hindoo Coosh ; the Taurus range 
in Asia Minor, and the Grhauts in India. 

Rivers, — Outside the table-lands, Asia is drained 
in all directions. In the N. are the Obi, the Enesei, 
and the Lena, which drain one of the most desolate 
regions in the world. They are of little use in com- 
merce, as they fall into the Arctic Ocean, and are 
completely ice-bound throughout the greater part 
of the year. 

The eastern part of Asia is drained into the Paci- 
fic by the Amoor, the Hoang-ho, the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Hong-kiang. , 

The Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmapootra, Irra- 
waddy, and Cambodia drain the southern part of 
Asia. 

India is drained into the Arabian Sea by the Indus, 
Nerbudda, and Tapty ; and into the Bay of Bengal 
by the Granges, Mahanuddy, Grodavery, and Kistna. 

The country to the east of the Caspian Sea, which 
is known as Independent Tartary, is drained by the 
Sihon and the Amu, which flow into the Sea of Aral. 
The Euplirates flows into the Persian Grulf. 

Lakes, — The Caspian, called a sea on account of 
its vast extent and salt water, is, in reality, a lake ; 
its surface is lower than that of the ocean, and it 
covers a space exceeding that of the British Isles. 

The Sea of Aral, to the east of the Caspian, and the 
Dead Sea, in Palestine, are also salt-water lakes. 

Lake Baikal, in Siberia, is the largest fresh-water 
expanse in the Old World; and the Sir-i-kol, in 
Central Asia, is the loftiest lake on the globe, being 
nearly three miles above the level of the sea. 
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Climate. — Asia embraces all climates, from the 
Equator to the Arctic circle, but it is on the average 
much colder than its position would lead us to ex- 
pect. The causes of this are — 1. A large portion of 
it is on the confines of the Polar circle, and there is 
no mountain range there to protect it from the cold 
blasts of the Arctic Ocean ; 2. The enormous eleva- 
tion of its central parts; and, 3. The unbroken 
range of high mountains towards the south prevents 
the hot air of the tropical regions from proceeding 
northwards. 

Asia is intensely cold and dry in the N., very hot 
and humid in the S., and very hot and dry in the S. W. 

Soil and productions. — Asia possesses every variety 
of soil. The great plains of Bengal and China are 
remarkable for fertility, while large tracts of Arabia, 
Persia, and the central table-land are sterile, con- 
sisting of either sandy or stony deserts. 

A continent that includes all latitudes from the 
Equator to the Frozen Ocean, all elevations from the 
level of the sea to the highest mountains on the 
globe, must necessarily produce every variety of 
vegetable and animal life. Dense jungles and forests 
of stately trees clothe the plains of the Ganges, 
while the northern regions of Siberia are treeless, 
and have only a spare vegetation of mosses and 
lichen^. Asia is the original coimtry of the all- 
important com plants, and of many of the fruit 
trees of Europe. We are indebted to it, also, for 
many other articles of food, luxury, medicine, and 
ornamental use ; as tea, coffee, sugar, rice, pepper, 
cinnamon, rhubarb, camphor, ebony, satin-wood, 
sandal-wood, rose-wood, &c. 

Animal life in this continent exhibits a wonderful 
diversity of form. Poisonous reptiles, noxious insects, 
carnivorous quadrupeds, monkeys, elephants, and 
birds of splendid plumage swarm in the jungles and 

H 2 
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low wooded grounds of the south. Herds of wild 
asses, horses, oxen, sheep, goats, and camels, Inhabit 
the central table-lands and mountain ranges ; while 
the wolf, fox, polar bear, reindeer, elk, and the fur- 
bearing animals are foimd in the north. 

The mineral wealth of Asia is very great ; dia- 
monds and precious stones of all kinds are found, as 
well as gold, silver, copper, iron, lead and tin. 

Sc. 



WHAT AM I? 



in'-dez, a thing that pointi to 

tOTnething else 
in-Tis'-ible, that casmot be seen 
whim'-si-cal, curious, funny 
trice, a short time, an instant 
spit, a kind of long skewer 
ad-vance', to go forward 
re-tire', to go bac&tmrd 
jet, a very hard kind of coal 



pro-nounc'-ed, spoken 
kin'-dle, to light up 
com-pas'-sion-ate, showing pity or 

compassion 
filug'-gish, slow 
ex-press'-ire,/^// of meaning 
Ian -guid, faint, weak, dull 
va'-cant, empty, without meaning 
globe, a ball 
mir'-ror, a looking-glass 

Pronounced as one letter and written with three, 

Two letters there are, and two only in me. 

I am double, am single, am black, blue, and gray, 

I am read from both ends, and the same either way. 

I am restless and wandering, steady and fixed, 

And you know not one hour what I may be the next. 

I melt and I kindle, beseech and defy, 

I am watery and moist, I am fiery and dry. 

I am scornful and scowling, compassionate, meek, 

I am light, I am dark, I am strong, I am weak. 

I am sluggish and dead, I am lively and bright, 

I am sharp, I am flat, I am left, I am right. 

I am piercing and clear, I am heavy and dull. 

Expressive and languid, contracted and full. 
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I am careless and vacant, I search and I pry, 

And judge, and decide, and examine and try. 

I'm a globe, and a mirror, a window, a door, 

An index, an organ, and fifty things more. 

I belong to all animals under the sim, [none. 

And to those whidh were long understood to have 

Bj some I am said to exist in the mind, 

I am found in potatoes, and needles, and wind. 

Three jackets I own of glass, water, and horn. 

And I wore them all three on the day I was bom. 

I am covered quite snug, have a lid and a fringe. 

Yet I move every way on invisible hinge. 

A pupil I have, a most whimsical wight, 

Who is little by day and grows big in the night ; 

Whom I cherish with care as a part of myself. 

For in truth I depend on this delicate elf, 

Who collects all my food, and with wonderful knack, 

Throws it into a net which I keep at my back ; 

And, though heels over head it arrives in a trice, 

It is sent up to table all proper and nice. 

I am spoken of sometimes as if I were glass, 

But then it is false, and the trick will not pass. 

A blow makes me run, though I have not a limb ; 

Though I neither have fins nor a bladder, I swim. 

Like many more couples, my partner and I 

At times will look cross at each other and shy ; 

Yet still, though we differ in what we're about. 

One will do all the work when the other is out. 

I am least apt to cry, as they always remark. 

When trimmed with good lashes, or kept in the dark. 

Should I fret and be heate*d, they put me to bed. 

And leave me to cool upon water and bread. 

But if hardened I grow, they make use of the knife, 

Lest an obstinate humour endanger my life ; 

Or you may, though the treatment appears to be 

rough. 
Pierce a spit through my side, and with safety enough. 
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Like boys who are fond of the fruit and their play, 
I am seen Avith my ball and my apple all day. 
My belt is a rainbow, I reel and I dance ; 
I am said to retire, though I never advance. 
I am read by physicians as one of their books, 
And Fm used by the ladies to fasten their hooks. 
My language is plain, though it cannot be heard. 
And I spes^ without ever pronouncing a word. 
Some call me a diamond, some say I am jet ; 
Others talk of my water, or how I am set. 
I'm a borough in England, in Scotland a stream. 
An isle of the sea in an Irishman's dream. 
The earth without me would no loveliness wear, 
And Sim, moon, and stars, at my wish disappear ; 
Yet so frail is my tenure, so brittle my joy. 
That a speck gives me pain, and a drop can destroy. 



AFEICA. 



ex-ploZ-ed, travelled over and ex- j car-a-van', a large body of travel- 

amined \ ling merchanU or pilgrims 

trop'-ics, imaginary lines drawn laf-i-tnde, distance N. or 8, of 



round the globe about 23J 
degrees N. ^ 8. of the Equator 

trar'-erse, to travel across 

Te-mot'-eT, farther off 

o'-a-sis, a fertile spot in a desert 

Mog-andor, a seaport on the W. 
coast of Morocco 

Mec'-ca, a city in Arabia 



the Equator 
im'-port (n.), thai which is carried 

into a country 
im-popt' (v.), to carry into a 

country 
tey-ri-tor-y, a large tract of 

country 
sup-pp«8 -sion, a putting down 



In consequence of the hat and unhealthy climate of 
a great part of Africa it has been less explored, and, 
therefore, is less known to us than any other part 
of the world. The dry, burning heat experienced 
in the greater part of this continent arises from its 
having a very much larger portion of land within 
the tropics than is found in either of the other con- 
tinents. This, combined with the fact that much 
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of its surface consists of a vast extent of sandy plain, 
in which scarcely a hill exists, and through which 
no rivers flow, has made it very diflScult for Euro- 
peans to traverse its wastes, or learn its history. 
Yet there are those who, with more than ordinary 
courage, have penetrated far and brought to the 
knowledge of the world much that in remoter days 
was unknown to us. 

It was once thought that the Sahara, or Great 
Desert, was one extensive- sea of sand, which seemed 
to exist only for the destruction of those who ven- 
tured on its ever-moving bosom; but it has been 
proved to be rather (as one writer has put it) 'a 
vast archipelago of oases ; each of them peopled by 
a tribe of the Moorish race or its offsets, more 
civilised and more capable of receiving the lessons 
of civilisation than the wandering Arabs, cultivating 
the date-tree with application and ingenuity, in- 
habiting walled towns, living under a regular 
government, for the most part of a popular origin — 
carrying to some perfection certain branches of 
native manufactures, and keeping up an extensive 
system of commercial intercourse with the northern 
and central parts of the African continent, and 
from Mogador to Mecca, by the enterprise and 
activity of their caravans.' 

Upon a reference to the map of Africa it will be 
seen that a line running along at about the fifth 
parallel of north latitude will cut the continent 
into two portions, the northern part forming an 
oblong of irregular shape, and the southern par- 
taking of a form somewhat triangular. The northern 
portion contains the Great Desert, of which we were 
speaking above, while around it lie the regions 
forming the countries and governments of Northern 
Africa. Of these, some are more civilised than 
others, asnd carry on trade more in accordance with 
the customs of modem commerce. 
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Starting from the Bight of Biafra, in the Gulf of 
Guinea, and keeping to the right, we pass various 
negro states or kingdoms in which Europeans have, 
to a greater or less extent, made settlements for the 
purpose of carrying on trade in the products of 
those countries, such as palm-oil, gold-dust, ivory, 
gums, feathers, and dye-woods. The natives also 
find useful to them such imports as gunpowder, fire- 
arms, and manufactured cotton goods. 

These different states -include Biafra, Benin, 
Dahomey, Ashantee, Liberia, and Sierra Leone ; the 
sea-board being known as the Gold Coast, the Ivory 
Coast, and the Grain Coast. All these form Upper 
Gidnea, adjoining which on the north-west is the 
territorv known as Senegambia, so named from its 
lying between the rivers Sengal and Gambia. 
Through Soudan, at the north of Upper Guinea 
and west of Senegambia, runs the second longest 
river in Africa, the Niger (2,300 miles), which 
empties itself into the Gulf of Guinea between 
Biafra and Benin. 

Travelling on to the north we come to the Bar- 
bary States,, including Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, and 
Tripoli. Here agriculture, though rude, is pursued, 
and wheat is exported by the people of Morocco for 
the use of the Spaniards. In this last-named 
country the preparing of leather is carried on to 
some extent. Formerly the pirates of Barbary 
were a scourge to the Mediterranean ; but the severe 
inflictions they received from the English, the Ame- 
ricans, the Spanish, and the French compelled them 
to desist from their evil practices. The French 
have, for some years, held possession of Algiers, 
and this has, no doubt, had much to do with the 
suppression of piracy in those parts. Through 
Morocco runs the mountain system called the Great 
Atlas, while to the east of that countiy a con- 
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tinuance of the same chain is called the Little 
Atlas, 

Pas»ng on to the east of Tripoli we arrive at 
Egypt, the most ancient seat of civilisation and 
art in the world. There, through the country, 
as of old, still runs the ancient Nile, into which, 
more than 4,400 years ago, were cast the new- 
bom children of the hated Hebrews. Still, as 
then, it overflows its banks, and with its rich de- 
posits fertilises the land. Where it pours itself 
into the Mediterranean is the Delta formed by 
its mouths. This triangular piece of land is so 
named from its resemblance to the capital d. A, 
of the Greek alphabet. The Nile is the longest 
and most important river in Africa, and has 
been of late years made more known to the world 
than it was formerly by the explorations of Dr. 
Livingstone, Sir S. Baker, Captain Sp«ke, Mr. 
Grant, Mr. Stanley, and others. 

Turning along the north-eastern coast of Egypt, 
we pass through Nubia, a desert country traversed 
by Bedouin Arabs, and come on to Abyssinia, where 
live a half-civilised people, professing a corrupt form 
of Christianity. In this region there is more rain 
than in Egypt or Nubia, and consequently more 
cultivated hmd. Along the coast north-east of 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, stretches the Bed Sea, 
dividing Africa from Arabia. 

Pursuing our way along the south-eastern coast, 
we arrive at Zanzibar, and then at Mozambique, 
through which territories run the Lupata Moun- 
tains, called by some the ' Backbone of the World.' 
Still passing on south we leave the Island of Mada- 
gascar on our left and reach the colony of Natal, so 
named by Vasco de Gama, because he discovered the 
place on Christmas Day, that being the natal, or 
birth-day of Our Lord. It Has a healthy climate, 
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not being excessively hot in summer, and in winter 
ftiild. Here are many English colonists. 

We now come to Cape Colony, a territory com- 
prising all the southern part of the continent, in- 
cluding the Cape of Good Hope, from which it 
derives its name. This colony was established by 
the Dutch in 1650, but was taken by the English 
in 1806, since which time it has remained in our 
possession. Our course now lies in an almost 
northern direction, and leaving Cape Colony we 
pass the Orange Eiver territory, reaching successively 
Benguela, Angola, the river Congo, and Loango. 
All these together make up the region known as 
Lower Gruinea, which joins Upper Gruinea at the 
point from which we started. 

Having made a rapid journey round this insular 
continent, let us, before quitting it, just cast a glance 
at the regions explored by Dr. Livingstone and Sir 
Samuel Baker. There, about the Equator and to- 
wards the eastern parts, are the lakes Albert Ny- 
anza and Victoria Nyanza. In this portion of 
Africa not only these travellers but many others 
have undergone innumerable hardships in order to 
obtain a knowledge of the physical features of this 
region. 

Doctor Livingstone, who first went out as a mis- 
sionary, but is now Her Majesty's Consul for the 
interior of Africa, has spent the best portion of his 
life in the practical study of this portion of the con- 
tinent, with a view not only to geographical dis- 
covery, but also to open up the country to the 
benefits of commerce, agriculture, civilisation and 
religion. He has been frequently reported as dead, 
but at the close of 1872 was alive and well, still 
prosecuting his researches, and hoping to return 
home in three or four years. 

W. B. M. 
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AMERICA. 



pen'-e-trate, to pass through^ to 

pierce 
zone, a belt 
fri'-gid, very cold 
tor'-rid, very hot 
tem'-per-ate, neither hot nor 

cold 
hem-i'-sphere, half a sphere 
dis-sim'-il-ar, unlike 
con-fonn-a'-tion, figure^ shape 
in-dent'-ed, notched like teeth 
ho-ri'-zon, where the sky and 

earth appear to meet 



ba'-sin, the land drained by a 

river 
naV-i-ga-ble, that ships can sail 

on 
di'-a-lect, a subdivision of a Ian- 



auage 
or-c 



cor-on-ist, a settler 

ab-ol'-ish-ed, done away with 

lat' i-tude, distance north or south 
from the Equator 

con'-tin-ent, a large portion of 
land, containing various coun- 
tries 



America is the continent of grandeur and vastness. 
Who has not wished to visit its shores, to penetrate 
its forests, to sail up its mighty rivers ? I doubt 
not that many of my young readers will long — if 
they have not already longed — to see a continent 
which stretches almost from one pole to the other, 
passing from the north frigid zone, through the 
whole breadth of the north temperate and the torrid 
zones, and nearly across that of the south temperate 
zone. The whole area of America, with its islands, 
contains about 15,000,000 square miles, its length 
being over 9,000 miles, but its breadth varying very 
much in different parts. 

• If you look on your maps you will see that it 
stands apart from the land of the Old World, as our 
hemisphere is called, and seems to lie in the midst 
of the ocean, free and independent, like a New 
World, as it has been named. See how distinctly 
it marks the direction in which most of the large 
portions of land lie, viz., from north-west to south- 
east. Yet while as one mass of land it does this, 
each portion, i.e., the northern and the southern, 
taken separately, has a direction differing each from 
the other. 
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It will be seen, also, that though this double con- 
tinent, as one may call it, is included under the 
one name of America, yet the northern and southern 
divisions are far more isolated from each other, in 
appearance, than the continents of the eastern 
hemisphere. They are also dissimilar in their 
general conformation ; North America having a 
coast considerably more indented than that of South 
America, and possessing immense bays and vast 
inland lakes, with many islands. 

But, however the two American continents may 
differ in all these respects, there is one characteristic 
common to both, and that is vastness in everything; 
in rivers, in plains, and in luxuriance of vegetable 
life. One range of moimtains also runs through the 
whole length of both, and with this peculiarity 
about it, that in neither the North nor the South 
has it much land on its western slopes, compared 
with that on the eastern. The entire length of this 
chain exceeds 9,000 miles, and it is thus the longest 
mountain range in the world. 

The level parts of the land in America are very 
different in their character from those of Africa and 
Asia, there being no hot, sandy deserts ; but, for the 
most part, luxuriant grassy plains. 

Of the rivers, the St. Lawrence, in North America, 
is remarkable for its breadth, its lakes, and the 
wonderful falls of Niagara. It has been said that 
the basin of this river, with its lakes, contains more 
than the half of all the fresh water on this planet. 
The Mississippi is navigable for nearly 3,000 miles, 
and is the second river in the world, the firat being 
the Amazon, in South America, which has a length of 
4,700 miles. 

The aborigines, or original inhabitants, of America 
are called Indians, because, when the land was first 
discovered by Europeans, they thought it was a part 
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of India. A few years ago these were estimated at 
about 10,000,000 in number. They are divided into 
many tribes, and have a great variety of dialects in 
their language. Their notions of a future life are 
very obscure and gross: they believe in a Great 
Spirit who will reward them for valorous deeds, by 
placing them hereafter in heavenly hunting-grounds, 
where they may follow their sport without inter- 
ruption. 

The civilised population has sprung from colonists 
who have immigrated into the country from the Old 
World. In religion these are nearly all Christians, 
of one sect or another ; there being a few Jews, and 
some heathen, as from China and other countries. 

In North America those of European descent are 
chiefly of the English race, with a strong admixture 
of French in Canada. In Mexico those of Spanish 
origin are numerous; as they are also in South 
America, except in Brazil^ where the Portuguese 
prevail. There are also a great number of Negroes, 
who used to be brought from Africa apd sold as 
slaves ; a trade which is now abolished. 

All the governments of the independent American 
States are republican, except Brazil, which is 
governed by an Emperor, whose power is limited 
by two Houses of Parliament, called respectively 
the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. 

The climate is considerably colder in America 
than in the same latitudes in the eastern hemi- 
sphere, but the elevation of the land near the Equator 
makes the climate of the country around far more 
agreeable than that of places similarly situated in 
Africa. 

The chief natural products of North America are, 
cotton, sugar, and coffee, with most of the grains 
grown in Europe, and maize or Indian com. Almost 
the same productions are to be found in South 
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America, with a considerable growth of various 
spices. Maize, tobacco, allspice, and the potato 
were introduced into Europe from the New World. 

Eespecting the discovery of America by Europeans, 
it will be well for the young reader to remember the 
following facts : In the year 1492, San Salvador, or 
Cat Island, as it is supposed, was discovered by 
Columbus. In 1497, Sebastian Cabot discovered 
the continent of North America. The continent of 
South America was discovered by Columbus in 1498. 
The name America is derived from that of Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine, who visited the north coast 
of South America in 1499, and published the first 
account of the newly-discovered land. 

W. B. M. 



THE OLD MAN IN THE WOOD. 



a-stray', out of ihe right way 
spool, a reed with a knob at each 

end to wind yam on a reel 
yarn, woollen thread 



wince, to shrink, to start hack 
fur'-row, a trench made in plough- 
ing 
an-on'-y-mous, without a name 



There was an old man who lived in a wood, 

As you shall plainly see, 
And who said he'd do more work in a day 

Than his wife could do in three. 

* With all my heart,' the old woman said, 

* And if you will allow. 
You shall stay at home to-day. 
While I go follow the plough. 

* And you must milk the tiny cow. 

Lest she should soon go dry ; 
And you must feed the little pigs 
That are within the sty. 
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* And you must watch the speckled hen, 

Lest she should go astray ; 
Jf ot forgetting the spool of yam 

That I spin every day.' 

The old woman took her stick in her hand, 

And went to follow the plough ; 
The old man put the pail on his head. 

And went to milk the cow. 

But Tiny she winc'd, and Tiny she flinch'd, 

And Tiny she toss'd her nose. 
And Tiny she gave him a kick on the shin, 

Till the blood ran down to his toes. 

And a ' ho, Tiny I' and a ' lo. Tiny I' 

And a ' pretty little cow stand still ;' 
' And if ever I milk you again,' he said, 
' It shall be against my will.' 

And then he went to feed the pigs 

That were within the sty ; 
He knocked his nose against the shed, 

And made the blood to fly. 

And then he watched the speckled hen, 

Let she should go astray ; 
But he quite forgot the spool of yam, 

That his wife spim every day. 

And when the old woman came home at night. 

He said he could plainly see, 
That his wife could do more work in a day 

Than he could do in three. 

And then he said how well she.plough'd. 

And made the furrows even ; 
And his wife could do more work in a day 

Than he could do in seven. 

Anonymous. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 



mus'-cles, fleshy parts of the body 
in which strength and power of 
motion lie 

sin'-ew-y, having many sinews 



brawn'-y, muscular^ flashy, hard 
sledgo, a large kind of hammer 
at-tempt/ (v.), to try 
re-pose' (n.), rest, sleep 



Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan ; 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns whate'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week out, from mom till night. 
You can hear his bellows blow : 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church. 

And sits among his boys : 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart reioice. 
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It sounds to him like her mother's voice, 

Singing in Paradise ! 
He needs must think of her once more, 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing. 

Onward thro' life he goes ; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 

Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has eam'd a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend. 
For the lesson thou hast taught I 

Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its soimding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 

Longfellow. 



A COCOA PLANTATION. 



t2X)p'-ic-al, lying between the 

tropics 
ina]<-Yel-lons, foonderftd 
Dem-e-ra'-ia, a country of South 

America f which hdongs to Great 

Britain 
Mau-ri'-tius, an island in the 

Indian Ocean belonging to Great 

Britain 



wind'-ward, towards the wind 

col'-on-is-ed, settled by people 
from another country 

re-cap'-ture, to take again 

al-te^-nate, in turns 

ex-ter'-min-ate, to destroy 

fo'-li-age, the leaves of trees 

di-verge', to separate, to lead dif- 
ferent ways 

ex-tincl/, out of existence 

' Did you ever see a cocoa plantation, papa ? ' asked 
my little sister Eosa, at the tea-table one evening. 

'Yes,' replied my father; 'when I was in the 
West Indies, about seventeen years ago, I knew a 
gentleman who had a very extensive one in the island 
- IV. G. N 
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of Grrenada ; and as business detained me there a 
few weeks, he invited me to pay him a visit, which 
I gladly did.' 

*I should like to hear all about it,' cried my 
brother Tom, * for I am very fond of cocoa, and 
cocoa-nuts too.' 

* I know you are,' replied my father ; * but you 
must not imagine, Tom, that cocoa and cocoa-nuts 
grow on the same tree. Cocoa-nuts are the fruit of 
a kind of palm, while the cocoa we use at breakfast 
and tea comes from a tree of an entirely different 
species, and which is properly called the cacao tree. 
Before I go on with my story, however, you must get 
your atlas, Harry' (this was to me), 'and show your 
sister Eosa where the West Indies are, and point out 
the island of G-renada, in order that you may all 
have a clear idea of its position.' 

Of course I fetched out my atlas at once, and 
knowing that thQ West Indies were between North 
and South America, I soon found the right map. 

' Now show me Grenada, Harry,' said Bosa. 

* Here it is, among the Windward Islands, north 
of Trinidad and south of St. Yioc&xt ; and you see 
that it is coloured red on this map, to show that it 
belongs to England.' 

'Quite right,' said my fether, *it does belong to 
us, but was oolooised by the French, from whom we 
took it in 1762. They, however, recapttired it 
about seventeen years afterwards, but restored it 
in 1783, since which time it has continued in our 



* As I arrived at my friend's house in the evening,' 
he continued, *I had some conversation with him 
about the island, and learnt that it was rather larger 
than the Me ©f Wight.' 

* Which is twenty-two miles long and eleven miles 
wide,' interrupted Tom, anxious to let his parents 
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know that he remembered at least something of 
what he had learnt at school. 

' Don't interrupt your papa, Tom,' said my mother, 
who nevertheless looked pleased that Tom was right. 

' And, like the Isle of Wight,' my father went on, 
'it has a range of hills running through it. The 
climate is hot and unhealthy in the lowlands, like 
all of the West Indies, but healthy and cool on the 
higher groimds. Cotton was formerly the chief 
article of cultivation ; but now sugar, cocoa, and 
coffee receive most attention, considerable quan- 
tities of them being exported. The population is 
about 30,000, of whom only about 5,000 are whites, 
the rest being blacks. These blacks are not the 
original inhabitants, but are of African race, being 
descended from the negroes who were formerly im- 
ported as slaves. The Caribs, who were the original 
inhabitants, were exterminated by the French, the 
• first European nation to colonise the island, as I told 
you just now.' 

'I have read somewhere,' said I, *that savages 
always become fewer and fewer in number when 
white men settle in their country, until in time they 
disappear entirely.' 

* Yes,' replied my father, * such appears to be the 
case. The natives, or aborigines, as they are called, 
of Australia, New Zealand, and North America are 
rapidly diminishing in number, and in Tasmania, 
I believe, have already become extinct.' 

*Do the white men kill the poor savages, then ?'• 
asked Rosa, surprised. 

' Probably, a great many of them do get killed in 
battle, at first,' answered my father, 'but not in 
sufficient numbers to account for their extinction ; 
though sometimes, perhaps, as in the case of the 
Caribs of Grenada, they are purposely exterminated. 
The real reason, however, it is not easy to dis- 

K 2 
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cover, though the fact is well known. But let me 
now go on with my story. I was charmed with the 
scene on the following morning, as we walked along 
a road shaded by n^agnificent plantains and bananas, 
whose gigantic leaves, from twelve to fourteen feet 
long and nearly three feet broad, formed over our 
heads a beautiful canopy. Here and there from 
amid the mass rose the towering stem of a mountain 
cabbage tree, waving its proud crest of dark green 
branches, while by the side of the road ran a stream 
of water through a neatly-cut channel to supply the 
mill in which the cocoa was prepared for exporta- 
tion or use. There were here beautiful specimens 
of light, feathery ferns ; while swarms of bright 
butterflies and buzzing insects darted to and fro in 
undisturbed enjoyment. Soon we arrived at the 
plantation, which covered the sides of a hill of con- 
siderable elevation, clothed to the summit with 
dark-leaved trees, thus forming a strong contrast to 
the bright foliage of the cocoa trees. A long wide 
road ran through the centre of the plantation, and 
from it various paths and tracks diverged. 

'"What are those shrubs like laurels growing 
between the cocoa trees ?" asked I of my Mend. 

' " Those are coffee trees," replied he ; " for, find- 
ing it advantageous to grow them together, we 
plant thein with the cocoa trees in alternate rows." 

' " And those tall dark-leaved trees," I enquired ; 
" are they planted in rows here and there for any 
special purpose ?" 

' '' Yes," answered he ; " they are planted to pro- 
tect the cocoa trees from the wind, which would 
otherwise injure them very much. We have also 
to guard them against the great number of climbing 
plants which abound here, as well as in most other 
tropical countries, and which, unless constantly re- 
moved, would soon smother the trees and kill them," 
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' After a short walk we reached the heart of the 
plantation, and nothing could be more beautiful 
than the sight which presented itself. An immense 
bower, extending as far as the eye could reach, ap- 
peared spread above us ; and the long vistas formed 
by the numerous lines of trees were only broken 
here and there by the large leaves of some strag- 
gling plantain, or mass of broken rock clothed 
with lichens and mosses. The rays of the sun, as 
they shot through the rich foliage, fell in subdued 
light on the fruit with which each tree was laden, 
adding to its varied tints of purple, red, and gold a 
brilliancy that gave the scene an air of enchant- 
ment. The work-people, too, both men and women, 
who all looked happy and well cared-for, with their 
ebony skins and their light-coloured cotton dresses, 
the women wearing turbans of gay colours, and the 
men straw hats with marvellous brims, added greatly 
to the interest and life of the picture. Some of the 
negro girls were gathering the coffee berries from 
the shrubs between the cocoa trees, whilst others 
were breaking the cocoa pods with stones, for the 
purpose of removing the beans, which they placed in 
baskets by their sides.' 

'It must have been pleasant, papia,' exclaimed 
Rosa. ' Are there any cocoa plantations in this 
country ? I should very much like to see one.' 

' No,' answered my father, ' the cocoa tree grows 
only in tropical countries, which are very hot. It 
is found in most of the West India Islands, in 
Central America, in Mexico, and in Demerara, and 
is also cultivated in Mauritius and the Isle of 
Bourbon.' 

^May I show Rosa those places on the map?' 
asked I, pulling out my atlas again. 

* Not at present,' replied ray father ; ' when I 
have finished my story you may do so,' 
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*The cocoa trees were about twenty feet high, 
and were now laden with fruit, which, being ripe, 
was of a scarlet colour, and somewhat like a short, 
thick cucumber in size and sliape. It hangs to the 
tree by a short stalk, and usually grows in a manner 
so different from the European fruits (but not un- 
common to many tropical ones) that it quite excited 
my surprise. Instead of hanging from the tender 
twigs and branches, and being intermixed with the 
foliage, it is generally seen growing out of the 
most solid parts of the stem, and frequently within 
a foot or two of the root, looking as though some 
one had hung it there.' 

* The fig tree in the garden bears its fruit in a 
somewhat similar manner,' remarked my mother. 

' The blossoms, my friend told me, were small, 
and of a red colour ; and as he invited me to gather 
one of the pods and examine it for myself, I did so, 
and on splitting a ripe one opefn with my knife, I 
found the cocoa beans inside arranged in rows and 
embedded in a soft substance like that in a vege- 
table marrow. On removing them, I found that 
they were twenty in number, but learnt that there 
were sometimes only six or eight, and at others as 
many as thirty beans in a single pod. They were 
about the size and shape of the common scarlet bean 
which you all know so well, but were of a browD 
colour like that cocoa which you see on the table. 
On tasting one of them, I found it very much like a 
rich nut in flavour, but somewhat bitter.' 

* And what is the first thing they do with the 
fruit after it is gathered ?' asked Eosa. 

' That we must leave till to-morrow evening,' re^ 
plied my father, ^ as it is now time for Tom and 
Harry to get to their lessons,' 

E, T.& 
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VEESES BY A BLIND BOY. 



blithe'-ly, gaily, merrily 
cap'-tive, a prisoner 
thrill'-ing, piercing 
flut'-ter, to fly round and round 
8can'-ty, narrow, 97nall 
un-il-lu'-min-ed, dark 



' con'-stant, lasting 
re-pine', to mourn 
be-guile', to draw away from 

sorrow, to deceive 
mel'-o-dy, sweet nmsie 



The bird that never tried his wing 
Can blithely hop and sweetly sing. 
Though prison'd in a narrow cage 
Till his bright feathers droop with age ; 
So I, while never bless'd with sight, 
Shut out from heaven's surrounding light, 
Life's hours and days and years enjoy — 
Though blind, a merry-hearted boy. 

That captive bird may never float 
Through heaven, or pour his thrilling note 
'Mid shady groves, by pleasant streams 
That sparkle in the soft moon-beams ; 
But he may gaily flutter round 
Within his prison's scanty bound. 
And give his soul to song, for he 
Ne'er longs to taste sweet liberty. 

0, may I not as happy dwell 
Within my imillumined cell ? 
May I not leap, and sing, and play, 
And turn my constant night to day ? 
I never saw the sky, the sea ; 
The earth was never green to me : 
Then why, why should I repine 
For blessings that were never mine I 

Think not that blindness makes me sad ; 
My thoughts, like yours, are often glad. 
Parents I have, who love me well. 
Their different voices I can tell. 
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Though far and absent, I can hear 
In dreams, their music meet my ear. 
Is there a star so dear above 
As the low voice of one you love ? 

I never saw my father's face. 
Yet on his forehead, when I place 
My hand, and feel the wrinkles there. 
Left less by time than anxious care, 
I feel the world has sights of woe 
To knit the brow of manhood so. 
I sit upon my father's knee : — 
He'd love me less if I could see. 

I never saw my mother's smile ; 
Her gentle tones my heart beguile; 
They fall like distant melody, 
They are so mild and sweet to me. 
She murmurs not — my mother dear ! 
Though sometimes I have kiss'd the tear 
From her soft cheek, to tell the joy 
One smiling word would give her boy. 

Eight merry was I every day 1 
Fearless to run about and play 
With sisters, brothers, friends, and all. 
To answer to their sudden call, 
To.join the ring, to speed the chase, 
To find each playmate's hiding-place. 
And pass my hand across his brow 
To tell him ; — I could do it now I 

Yet though delightful flew the hours. 
So pass'd in childhood's peaceful bowers, 
When all were gone to school but I, 
I used to sit at home and sigh ; 
And though I never long'd to view 
The earth so green, the sky so blue, 
■ I thought rd give the world to look 
Along the pages of a book. 
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Now since Fve leam'd to read and write, 
My heart is filled with new delight ; 
And music too— can there be found 
A sight so beautiful as sound ? 
Tell me, kind friends, in one short word, 
Am I not like that captive bird ? 
I live in song, and peace, and joy, 
Though blind, a merry-hearted boy. 

Park Benjamin. 



THE PREPAEATIOX OF COCOA. 



per-pen-dic'-Ti-lap (adi.), upright 

con-stmct'-ed, madci built 

cyl'-in-dep, a roller 

ap-par'-ent, seeming^ easily per- 
ceived 

op-er-a'-tion, the act of doing 
anything 

ax-o-maXf-ic, smeUing like spice 



nn-pal-at'-a-ble, not pleasant to 

the taste 
van-il'-la, an aromatic American 

plant 
con-stit'-u-ents, the substances of 

which a thing is composed 
nu-tri'-tious, nourishing 
ex-hil'-a-rate, to cheer 

The next evening, at the tea-table, as soon as Tom 
had taken the edge off his appetite, he reminded 
father of his promise to continue the history of 
cocoa. 

' Let me see,' was the reply, ' where did we leave 
off last evening ? ' 

* I asked you,' said little Eosa, ' what was the first 
thing they did to the cocoa pods after gathering 
them, and you said you would tell us this evening,' 

' Yes, I remember,' proceeded my father. ' The 
first thing done after gathering is to split open the 
fruit and remove the beans, which are then cleaned 
from the marrowy substance in which they are em- 
bedded, and then dried in the sun. In this state, 
large quantities of them are packed in bags and 
exported to England and other countries. 

* " And do you prepare none for use in this part of 
the world ?" I enquired of my friend. 
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' " Yes," replied he, ** and if you will eome down 
to the mill you shall see how it is done.'' 

^ So to the mill we went, and on entering saw a 
negro emptying into a sort of trough the baskets of 
beans which the women kept bringing in. From 
this trough they passed beneath some wooden bars, 
which being caused to fall upon them in a perpen- 
dicular manner deprived them of their husks, which, 
imless removed before grinding, injure the quality 
and flavour of the cocoa. They were then spread 
out on cloth in the sun to dry them, for otherwise, 
my friend told me, they would heat when packed in 
bags, or would become mildewed and unfit for use. 
Sometimes, however, houses- are constructed specially 
for this purpose, having platforms running round the 
outside. On these platforms the beans are exposed 
to the sun and air in large shallow trays, mounted 
on wheels. When night falls, or if rain should come 
on, as it frequently does in a very sudden manner, 
these trays can be easily wheeled into the interior of 
the building, through doors which open on the plat- 
forms. This is a much more convenient mode of 
drying the beans than the former, as they are thus 
saved from being wetted and spoiled. In another 
part of the mill I saw the cocoa being prepared for 
use. Here were several pairs of iron rollers, which 
were kept hot, and the beans, being caused to pass 
between them, were thus ground into a sort of thick 
paste. I learnt, however, from my friend that some- 
times the beans, after having their husks removed, 
are roasted in an iron cylinder placed over a fire, in 
the same way as coffee berries are roasted before 
being ground for use. The cocoa beans are then 
ground into a paste, as I have already explained.' 

^ yfhy are they roasted, papa ? ' asked Bosa, 

' Coffee berries are roasted to improve their flavour,' 
replied my father, « but the cocoa-beans are roasted 
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to remov^e the bitter taste which is very apparent, 
especially when the husks are ground up with the 
beans. 

' '* Now come and see the next operation," said 
my friend. 

' Accordingly we went into the next room, where 
we found some negroes employed in mixing the 
cocoa paste with starch and sugar. Some of this 
was being made up into thin cakes, some into flakes, 
and some, having been dried, was being ground into 
just such a powder as that which is on the table. 

' ** And what are cocoa-nibs ? " I asked. 

* '' Merely the bean broken up into fragments after 
having the husk removed," was the reply. " And," 
my friend added, " this is generally considered the 
purest, though not the most convenient form in 
which cocoa can be obtained for use. But we have 
yet another room to visit." 

*Here we foimd other workpeople who received 
the paste from the hot rollers I had before seen at 
work This they carefully sweetened with sugar, 
and flavoured it, some with vanilla, some with pow- 
dered cinnamon, and some- with powdered cloves. 

' « This," said my friend, " is no longer cocoa, but 
chocolate." 

' And so chocolate and cocoa are the same thing, 
after all,' exclaimed Tom, *only with a different 
flavour I' 

'Yes, and all those various forms of chocolate 
which you see in the confectioners' shops are merely 
different preparations of the' cocoa-bean.' 

' The doctor says that cocoa is better for children 
than tea or coffee,' remarked my mother. 

' He is right,' said my father ; ' and the reason is 
that it is more nourishing, because it contains more 
than half its weight of fat, which is known in the West 
indies as " cocoa butter." It contains also a fifth of 
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its weight of gluten, a substance which goes to make 
flesh, and rather more than the same proportion of 
starch or sugar, all of which are important consti- 
tuents of food. It is thus, on the whole, as nutritious 
as milk, over which, however, for older persons, 
it has the advantage, producing an enlivening or 
exhilarating effect like that of tea and coffee. Thus 
it unites the most important properties of tea and 
milk.' 

* I wonder that cocoa is not more commonly used 
than it appears to be,' observed my mother. 

' It is rather surprising,' said my father, preparing 
to rise from the table ; ' and the only way I can account 
for it is that the cheaper kinds of cocoa are rather 
unpalatable, owing to the husk not being removed 
before grinding.' 

' Thank you very much for your interesting tea- 
table lectures,, father,' said I. 

* You are very welcome,' said my father with a 
smile ; ' all I ask of you in return is that you and Toiir 
will write out all you remember of what I have told 
you; and if you can get any further information 
from books or elsewhere, do so.' E. T. S. 



SELECTIONS FEOM COWPER. 



re-plel'te, well stored, furnished 

en-cum'-bep, to clog, to hinder 

im-ped'-ed, hindered 

ad-here', to stick 

re-spi-ra'-tion, the act of bream- 
ing 

lurch'-ep, a hind of dog which 
lurches or lurks for game 



in-e'-bri-ate (v.), to intoxicate 
pond'-er-ous, heavy 
reek'-ing, steaming 
con'-gre-gat-ed, collected 
ex-pand', to stretch 
con-sol'-id-ate, to make solid 
churl, a country labourer 
aught, anything 



KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM. 

Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one. 
Have ofttimes no connexion. Knowledge dwells 
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In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; , 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The mere materials with which Wisdom builds, 
Till smooth'd and squared, and fitted to its place. 
Does but encumber whom it seems t' enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has leam'd so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 



THE fireside. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
And, while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups. 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 

« * « * * 

'Tis pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th' iminjured ear. 



THE WAGONER IN A SNOW-STORM. 

Ill fares the trav'Uer now, and he that stalks 

In ponderous boots beside his reekiDg team. 

The wain goes heavily, impeded sore 

By congregated loads adhering close 

To the clogg'd wheels ; and in its sluggish pace 

Noiseless appears a moving hill of snow. 

The toiling steeds expand their nostrils wide. 

While every breath, by respiration strong 

Forced downward, is consolidated soon 

Upon their jutting chests. He, form'd to bear 
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The pelting brunt of the tempestuous night. 
With half-shut eyes, and pucker'd cheeks, and teeth 
Presented bare against the storm, plods on. 
One hand secures his hat, save when with both 
He brandishes his pliant length of whip, 
Eesounding ofb, and never heard in vain. 

THE WOODMAN. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcem'd 
The cheerful haunts of man ; to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From mom to eve his solitary task. 
Shaggy, and lean, and shrewd, with pointed ears, 
And tail cropp'd short, half lurcher and half cur. 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel* 
Now creeps he slow ; and now with many a frisk 
Wide-scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powder'd coat, and barks for joy. 
Heedless of all his pranks, the sturdy churl 
Moves right toward the mark ; nor stops for aught, 
But now and then with pressure of his thumb 
T' adjust the fragrant charge of a short tube, 
That fumes beneath his nose : the trailing cloud 
Streams far behind him, scenting all the air. 



ELIZA. 

a'-zure, a blue colour 
Tnl'-ture, a bird of prey 
ex-liati8t'» to draw out entirdy, to 

consume 
fren'-zy, madness 
rault (T.), to leap 
eon-yny-mre, ehaken witi violent 

emotion 



Min'-den, a fortified toton in 

Westpiudia 
spec-ta -tress, feminine of epec^ 

tator 
pup-8ue^, to follow 
kei<-cliief, a covering for the head 
in-trep'-id, fearless 
ex-ult'-ing, joyful 

Now stood Eliza on the wood-crown'd height, 
O'er Minden's plains spectatress of the fight ; 
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Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 

Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued, 

And view'd his banner, or believed she view'd. 

Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread, 

Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led ; 

And one fair girl, amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled on her arm ; 

\\Tiile round her brows bright beams of honour dart. 

And love's warm eddies circle round her heart. 

Nearer and more near the intrepid beauty press'd. 

Saw through the driving smoke his dancing crest ; 

Heard the exulting shout, * They run 1 they run ! * 

' He's safe I ' she cried, ' he's safe I the battle's won ! ' 

A ball now hisses through the airy sides. 

Some Fury wings it, and some Demon guides. 

Parts the fine locks her graceful head that deck, 

Wounds her feir ear, and sinks into her neck ; 

The red stream issuing from* her azure veins. 

Byes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains. 

' Ah me I ' she cried, and sinking oh the ground, 

Kiss'd her dear babes regardless of the wound. 

' Oh I cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn, 

Wait, gushing life, oh I wait my love's return 1 ' 

Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far. 

The angel^ Pity, shuns the walks of war ; 

' Oh I spare, ye blood hounds, spare their tender age. 

On me, on me,' she cried, * exhaust your rage ! ' 

Then, with weak arms, her weeping babes caress'd. 

And, sighing, hid them in her blood-stained vest. 

Prom tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 

Pear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes : 

Eliza's name along the camp he calls, 

' Eliza' echoes through the canvas walls ; 

Quick through the murmuring gloom his footst,eps 

tread. 
O'er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead ; 
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Vault o'er the plain — arid in the tangled wood, 
Lo ! dead Eliza — ^weltering in her blood I 
Soon hears his listening son the welcome sounds. 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds : 
' Speak low,' he cries, and gives his little hand, 
' Mamma's asleep upon the dew-cold sand ; 
Alas, we both with cold and hunger quake — 
Why do you weep ? Mamma will soon awake,' 
* She'll wake no more 1 ' the hopeless mourner cried, 
Uptum'd his eyes, and clasp'd his hands, and sigh'd : 
Stretch'd on the ground, awhile entranced he lay. 
And press'd warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 
And then upsprung with wild convulsive start. 
And all the father kindled in his heart ; 
' Oh, heaven I ' he cried, * my first rash vow forgive ! 
These bind to earth, for these I pray to live I ' 
Eound his chill babes he wrapp'd his crimson vest, 
And clasp'd them, sobbing, to his aching breast. 

Dr. Dabwin. 



THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 



trav'el-ler, one who travels 
hail! welcome! he well! a form 
of. salutation 



hard by, near 
crys'-tal (adj.), clear 
8iim-mon', to call away 



A WELL there is in the next country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is not a wife in the next country, 
But ha^ heard of the well of St. Keyne. 

An oak and an elm tree stand beside, 
And behind doth an ash tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above » 
Droops to the water below. 
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A traveller came to the well of St. Keyne, 

Joyfully he drew nigh, 
For from cockcrow he had been travelling, 

And there was not a cloud in the sky. 

He drank of the water so cool and clear, 

For thirsty and hot was he, 
And he sat down upon the bank 

Under the willow tree. 

There came a man from the house hard by. 

At the well to fill his pail ; 
On the well-side he rested it, 

And he bade the stranger hail. 

' Now art thou a bachelor, stranger ? ' quoth he, 

^ For an if thou hast a wife ; 
The happiest draught thou hast drank this day, 

That ever thou didst in thy life. 

'Or has thy good woman, if one thou hast, 

Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For an if she have, I'll venture my life. 

She has drank of the well of St. Keyne.' 

*•! have left a good woman who never was here,' 

The stranger he made reply, 
' But that my draught should be better for that 

I pray you answer me why ? ' 

' St. Keyne,' quoth the Comishman, * many a time 

Drank of this crystal well, 
And before the angels simmion'd her 

She laid on the water a spell. 

* If the husband of this gifted well 

Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man thenceforth is he. 

For he shall be master for life. 
rv. Gt 
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* But if the wife should drink of it first, 

God help the hushand then I ' 
The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne 
And drank of the water again. 

' You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes?' 

He to the Cornishman said : 
But the Cornishman smiled as the stranger spake. 

And sheepishly shook his head. 

* I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was done, 

And left my wife in the porch ; 
But i' faith she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to church.' 

B. SOUTHBY. 



YOUNG LOCHINVAE. 



daunt'-less, not to be frightened 

brake, /em, a thicket 

a-light', to descend froma carriage 

or horseback 
gal-lant/ (n.), a lover 
gal'-lant (adj.), brave 
lag'-gard, one who loiters 



das'-tard, a coward 
kins'-men, relations 
cra'-ven (a^*.), cowardly 
gal'-li-ard, a sprightly dance 
croupe, the back of a horse 
quoUi, said 
scaur, a rocky place 



Oh, yoimg Lochinvar is come out o' the west ; 
Through all the wide border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broad-sword, he weapons had 

none; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone ; 

He swam the Eske Eiver, where ford there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

"^as to wed the fiiir Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 
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So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

'Mong bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ; 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word, 

* come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ' 

' I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — - 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine : 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride of the young Lochinvar.' 

The bride kissed the goblet — the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the 

cup; 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 

sigh. 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 
' Now tread me a measure ! ' said yoimg Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bride maidens whispered, * 'Twere better by 

far. 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochin- 
var.' 

One touch to her hand, one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung — 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung I 
o 2 
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' She is won ! We are gone over bank, bush, and 

scaur; 
They'll be fleet steeds that follow,' quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

There was mounting 'mong Grsems of the Netherby 

clan; 
Fosters, Fenvyicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran: 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war — 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

Sir W. Scott. 



THE SOFA. 



md-ren'-tur-OTis, hold^ daring 
theme, a subject to write or talk 

about, an exercise 
au-gust', grand 
Bump'-tu-oufi, coatlp 
sires, ancestors 
me-di-oc'-ri-ty, a middle state 
re-cumb'-en-cy, the act of lying 

down 



peiZ-for-at-ed, pkreed with nw- 

merous holes 
vo-ra'-cious, greedy 
Term-ic'-u-lar, twisted 
in-duce', to bring on, to persuade 
tap'-es-try, a kind of needlework 
ob-du'-rate, hard, stiff 
neth'-er, lower 



I SING the Sofa. I, who lately sung 

Truth, Hope, and Charity, and touch'd with awe 

The solemn chords, and with a trembling hand, 

Escap'd with pain from that advent'rous flight. 

Now seek repose upon an humbler theme ; 

The theme, though hiunble, yet august and proud 

Th' occasion — for the Fair commands the song. 

Time was, when clothing sumptuous or for use. 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none ; 
As yet black breeches were not ; satin smooth, 
Or velvet soft, or plush with shaggy pile : 
The hardy chief upon the rugged rock 
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Washed by the sea, or on some gravlly bank 
Thrown up by wintry torrents roaring loud. 
Fearless of wrong, reposed his wearied strength. 
Those barb'rous ages past, succeeded next 
The birth-day of Invention ; weak at first, 
Dull in ,design, and clumsy to perform. 
Joint-stools were then created ; on three legs 
Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm 
A massy slab, in fashion square or round. 
On such a stool immortal Alfred sat. 
And sway'd the sceptre of his infant realms : 
And such in ancient halls and mansions drear 
May still be seen ; but perforated sore, 
And drill'd in holes, the solid oak is found, 
By worms voracious eaten through and through. 

At length a generation more refined 
Improved the simple plan ; made three legs four. 
Gave them a twisted form vermicular, 
And o'er the seat, with plenteous wadding stuflf'd. 
Induced a splendid cover, green and blue, 
Yeilow and red, of tapestry richly wrought 
And woven close, or needlework sublime- 
There might ye see the peony spread wide. 
The full-blown rose, the shepherd and his lass, 
Lapdog and lambkin with black staring eyes, 
And parrots with twin cherries in their beaks. 

Now came the cane from India, smooth and bright 
With Nature's varnish ; severed into stripes, 
That interlaced each other, these supplied 
Of texture fiirm a lattice-work, that braced 
The new machine, and it became a chair. 
But restless was the chair ; the back erect 
Distress'd the weary loins, that felt no ease ; 
The slipp'ry seat betray'd the sliding part, 
That press'd it, and the feet hung dangling down, 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 
These for the rich ; the rest, whom Fate had placed 
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In modest mediocrity, content 

With base materials, sat on well-tann'd hides. 

Obdurate and unyielding, glassy smooth. 

With here and there a tuft of crimson yam. 

Or scarlet crewel, in the cushion fix'd, 

If cushion might be call'd, what harder seem*d 

Than the firm oak, of which the frame was fbrm'cL 

No want of timber then was felt or feared 

In Albion's happy isle. The lumber stood 

Pond'rous and fix'd by its own massy weight. 

But elbows still were wanting : these, some say. 

An alderman of Cripplegate contrived, 

Burly, and big, and studious of his ease ; 

But rude at first, and not with easy slope 

Keceding wide, they press'd against the ribs. 

And bruised the side ; and, elevated high, 

Taught the raised shoulders to invade the ears* 

The ladies first 
'Gran murmur, as became the softer sex. 
Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased. 
Than when employ'd t' accommodate the fair. 
Heard the sweet moan with pity, and devised 
The soft settee ; one elbow at each end. 
And in the midst an elbow it received, 
United yet divided, twain at once. 
So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne ; 
And so two citizens, who take the air, 
Close pack'd, and smiling, in a chaise and one. 
But relaxation of the languid frame. 
By soft recumbency of outstretch'd limbs. 
Was bliss reserved for happier days. So slow 
The growth of what is excellent ; so hard 
T' attain perfection in this nether world. 
Thus first Necessity invented stools, 
Convenience next suggested elbow chairs. 
And Luxury th' accomplish'd Sofa last. 

COWPEB. 
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THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 



stray, to wander 
af'-flu-ence, wealth 
hoi'-o-loge, a clocks a timepiere 
in-cess'-ant-ly, without ceasing 
man'-sion, a large house 



an-tique', ancient, old-fashioned 

port'-i-co, a porch 

va'-cant, empty 

vi-cis' si-tude, regular change 

hos-pi-tal'-i-ty, kindness to guests 

Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashion'd country seat ; 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw, 
And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to all — 
For ever — never 1 
Never — for ever ! 

Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak. 
Like a monk who under his cloak, 
Crosses himself and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who pass, — 
For ever — never 1 
Never — for ever ! 

By day its voice is low and light ; 

But in the silent hour of night, 

Distinct as passing footsteps fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall. 

Along the ceiling, along the floor. 

And seems to say at each chamber door, — 

For ever — never ! 

Never — for ever I 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth, 
Through days of death and days of birth, 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, unchanged it has stood ; 
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And as if, like God, it all things saw, 
It calmly repeats those words of awe, — 

For ever — ^never ! 

Never — for ever 1 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney roar'd ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast. 
That warning timepiece never ceased, — 

For ever — never ! 

Never — ^for ever 1 

There groups of merry children play'd, 

There youths and maidens dreaming stray'd. 

Oh, precious hours ! oh, golden prime. 

And affluence of love and time ! 

E'en as a miser counts his gold. 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told, — 

For ever — ^never ! 

Never — ^for ever ! 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding night ! 
There in that silent room below 
The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 
And in the hush that foUoVd the prayer 
Was heard the old clock on the stair, — 
For ever — never I 
Never — for ever 1 

All are scatter'd now and fled. 
Some are married, some are dead ; 
And when I ask, with throbs of pain, 
' Ah ! when shall they all meet again ?' 
As in the days long since gone by. 
The ancient timepiece makes reply, — 

For ever — never ! 

Never — for ever ! 
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Never here, for ever there. 
While all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear-^ 
For ever there, hut never here 1 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly, — 

For ever — ^never ! 

Never — for ever 1 

Longfellow. 



MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN IS SHINING. 



de-lay' (n.), a putting off to an- 
other time what can be done 
now 

prompt'-ness, readiness to act 

thrive, to flourish 

de-fer', to put off 

ar-rive', to come to a place 



em-bla'-zon, to paint in striking 
colours 

man'-tled, covered 

pro'-gress-ive, advancing^ im- 
proving 

gam'-er, a storehouse for grain 

board, a table 



Make hay while the sun is shining, 

Make hay while the weather is fair. 
Make hay while the sun is shining. 

Ye have not a moment to spare. 
Delays have so often proved fatal, 

By promptness alone shall we thrive ; 
Now, now ye have power, 
Defer not an hour. 

To-morrow may never arrive. 
Make hay while the sun is shining ! 

Make hay while the sun is shining — 
Emblazon the motto on high ; 

Make hay while the sun is shining — 
Give voice to the progressive cry. 

Let teachers, and preachers, and rulers. 
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Ee-echo the sentiment forth, 
Till, on wind and tide, 
'Tis borne far and wide. 
From the south to the snow-mantled north, 
* Make hay while the sun is shining !' 

J. G. Watts. 



MEEEILY GOES THE MILL. 

Mereilt rolls the mill-stream on, 

Merrily goes the mill, 
And merry to-night shall be my sonp". 
As ever the gay lark's trill. 

While the stream shall flow, 

And the mill shall go. 
And my gamers are bravely stored ; 

Come all who will. 

There's a welcome still 
At the joyful miller's board. 

Well may the miller's hea rt be light, 

Well may his song be gay, ; 

For the rich man's smile and the poor man's 
prayer 
Have been his for many a day. i 

And they bless the name ' 

Of the miller's dame I 

In cots where the lowly mourn ; 
For want and woe 
At her coming go, 
And joy and peace return. j 

I 
Fair is the miller's daughter too. 
With her locks of golden hair. 
With her laughing eye and sunny brow ; 
Still better is she than fair. 
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She lightens his toil 
With her winning smile ; 
And if ever his heart is sad, 
Let her sing the song 
He hath loved so long, 
And the miller's heart is glad. 

Merrily rolls the mill-stream on. 

Merrily goes the mill, 
And merry to-night shall be my song, 
As ever the gay lark's trill. 

George Colman. 



THE HARVEST MOON. 



sil'-ver-y, like silver 
sheen, brightness 
re-veal', to make known 
Sep-'tem-ber, the ninth month 

of the year ^ formerly the seventh 
en-trance' (v.), to put into a 

trance 



en'-trance (n.), the way into a 

place 
dis-pense', to distribute 
sear, dry^ withered 
un-marr*d, uninjured 
orb, a glohey a circle 



The harvest moon, with her silv'ry hue, 

Comes forth to her sovereign reign. 
And sheds her rays on the pearly dew 

That hangs on the golden grain ; 
Till the dew-drops, with their sparkling sheen, 

Like gems in a queenly crown, 
Eeveal a sight that is only seen 

When the harvest moon pours down 
Her soft, white beams. 
O'er fields and streams. 

From her high and star-lit throne. 
Oh ! the harvest moon, the harvest moon. 

On a clear September night. 
Like the orb that brightly shines at noon, 

Is a soul-entrancing sight. 
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She rides along in her stately pride, 

On a faithful mission bound, 
Dispensing her beams on every side 

Where the busy reaper is found ; ' 
He hails her face with a gladden'd heart, 

As the thirsty hails a brook ; 
For he feels he better plays his part 

With his sickle, scythe, or hook. 
Than he could ere day's 
Fierce scorching blaze 

Its welcome departure took. 
Oh I the harvest moon, the harvest moon. 

On a clear September night. 
Like the orb that brightly shines at noon. 

Is a soul-entrancing sight. 

The fairest moon of the whole round year 

That beams on our changeful clime 
Is that which shines when the corn is sear. 

And we hear the pleasing chime 
Of the scythe-stone ringing here and there 

'Neath the glitt'ring heaven's dome. 
Or when merry songs peal through the air 

When the last load's safely home. 
And every heart 
Enjoys its part 

In a mirth unmarr'd by gloom. 
Oh ! the harvest moon, the harvest moon, 

On a clear September night, 
Like the orb that brightly shines at noon, 

Is a soul-entrancing sight. 
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CLING TO THY MOTHER. 



ex-ult', to r^'oioe greatly 
ag'-on-y, severe pain 
fledg'-ling, a young bird 
fee'-ble, weak 
per-chance', perhaps 
uD-ut'-ter-able, that cannot 
told in words 



be 



shrine, a place where something 
sacred is presermd 

en-shrine', to put in a shrine 

ven'-om-ed, poisonous 

in-ex-tin'-guish-a-ble, that can- 
not be extinguished or de- 
stroyed 



Cling to thy mother I for she was first 
To know thy being, and to feel thy life ; 

The hope of thee through many a pang she nursed ; 
And when, 'midst anguish like the parting strife. 

Her babe was in her arms, the agony 

Was all forgot, for bliss of loving thee. 

Be gentle to thy mother ! long she bore 
Thine infant fretfulness and silly youth ; 

Nor rudely scorn the faithful voice that o'er 
Thy cradle played, and taught thy lisping truth. 

Yes, she is old ; yet on thy manly brow 

She looks and claims thee as her child e'en now. 

Uphold thy mother ! close to her warm heart 
She carried, fed thee, lulled thee to thy rest ; 

Then taught thy tottering limbs their untried art, 
Exulting in the fledgling from her nest ; 

And, now her steps are feeble, be her stay, 

Whose strength was thine in thy most feeble day. 

Cherish thy mother I brief perchance the time 
May be that she will claim the care she gave ;-^ 

Pass'd are her hopes of youth, her harvest prime 
Of joy on earth ; her friends are in the grave ; 

But for her children, she could lay her head 

Gladly to rest among the precious dead. 
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Be tender with thy mother ! words unkind, 
Or light neglect from thee, will give a pang 

To that fond bosom, where thou art enshrined 
In love imutterable, more than pang 

Of venom'd serpent. Wound not her strong trust, 

As thou would'st hope for peace when she is dust. 

mother mine I God grant I ne'er forget, 
Whate'er may be my grief, or what my joy. 

The untreasured, inextinguishable debt 
I owe thy love ; but find my sweet employ 

Ever through my remaining days, to be 

To thee as faithful as thou wert to me ! 

Gr. W. Bethune. 



A GARLAND OF SPEING-FLOWERS. 



corn-bin'- ing, mixina 
flow'-er-et, a little flower 
foief-moatt firstt in front of aU 
peer'-less, without an equcU 
Btream'-let, a little stream 



gar'-land, a wreath 
re-viv'-ing, coming to l\fe again 
lus'-tre, brightness 
un-heed'-iDg, not caring for 
chid'-ing, scolding 

A« GARLAi^D ! a garland ! 

Of blo£B3ms fresh and fair ; 
A garland I a garland I 

We twine for Spring to wear. 
We'll pluck the flow'rets waking. 

And bursting into birth, 
While she her way is taking, ^ 

O'er the reviving earth. 

The snowdrop I the snowdrop ! 

The foremost of the train ; 
The snowdrop 1 the snowdrop ! 

Whose lustre bears no stain. 
In modest beauty peerless, 

It shows its little bell. 
Thro' frost and snow so cheerless 

Of sunny days to tell. 
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The crocus 1 the crocus 1 

Unheeding wind or rain ; 
The crocus ! the crocus ! 

Comes peeping up again. 
In purple, white, or yellow, 

So charming to the sight. 
We scarce can find its fellow, 

For Qolours pure and bright. 

The daisy I the daisy ! 

Spread wide o'er hill and dale ; 
The daisy ! the daisy ! 

No season knows to fail. 
Tho' bitter blasts are blowing, 

Its lovely buds unfold, 
A crown of silver sho¥dng, 

And breast of yellow gold. 

The violet ! the violet ! 

From sheltered mossy bed ; 
The violet 1 the violet 1 

Just lifts its purple head. 
Beneath the hedgerow hiding, 

Where wither'd leaves are cast, 
It cares not for the chiding 

Of March's angry blast. 

The primrose ! the primrose ! 

Beneath the ancient trees ; 
The primrose ! the primrose ! 

Seeks shelter from the breeze. 
Or where the streamlet dances, 

'Mid rocky banks and steep. 
To catch the sun's first glances 

Its early flow'rets peep. 
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The cowslip ; the cowslip ! 

With leaves so fresh and green ; 
The cowslip I the cowslip ! 

With speckled bells is seen. 
Its bold and hardy flowers 

Shoot up among the grass ; 
Nor fear the driving showers, 

That o'er the meadows pass, 

A garland I a garland ! 

Of blossoms rich and fair ; 
A garland I a garland I 

We'll bind fox Spring to wear. 
With buttercups entwining. 

The blue-bells shall be there, 
With hawthorn's bloom combining. 

And lilies white and fair. 

W. SUGDEN. 



JACK FEOST. 

iiiig valuable whith'-er (adv.), where, to what 

prank, a funny trick place 

em'-bers, the ashes of a wood fire balm'-y, soft, gentle 

rud'-dy, red, rosy au'-tumn, the third season of the 

spray„ a small bough year 

with'-er (v.), to fade blast, a gust of wind 

I COME to earth on the northern blast, 

Which scatters the leaves away, 

And over the forest a robe I fling. 

Of a thousand colours gay ; 

I whiten the meadows with crusting dews, 

The bushes vnih sparkling studs. 

And throw a chill o'er the swimmer's limb 

Who would tempt the tossing floods. 

I shake from the boughs the ripen'd fruit 
As the merry gath'rers come ; 
With laugh and with jest, they gladly bear^ 
The golden treasures home ; 
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The nuts I fling from the highest twig, 
Where the squirrel could scarcely climb, 
And many a curious prank I play, 
That cannot be told in rhyme. 

I call for fire in the cottage hearth. 

It blazes strong and clear. 

The shivering children gather round 

And sit to the embers near ; 

I paint the schoolboy's ruddy cheek, 

With a hue like the summer rose. 

He cries to his playmates, ' Jack Frost has come,' 

Tho' the stoiy each one knows. 

I lay my finger on rosy buds, 

That hang on the garden spray. 

They shrink from my cold and cruel touch, 

And quickly wither away. 

Ye think I am rude, but a Pow'r Divine, 

Hath sent me to earth once more ; 

To do His bidding I hasten on, 

When the simimer bloom is o'er. 

I come to tell you that winter's near 

With glittering ice and snow. 

To bid you prepare for his winter blasts, 

That will soon begin to blow. 

The balmy breath of the pleasant spring, 

The summer sky of blue ; 

The winter's cold God's goodness gives. 

And the fruits of autumn too. 

W. J. Edson. 



IV. 0. P 
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AN ENGLISH PEASANT. 



pa'-geant-iy, show 
-dX'MedJ Joiiied to 
con-temn', to despise 
se-rene', calnif quiet 
dis-ma|r'ed, astonished andfrtght- 



ened 



re-sign', to give up 
de-ride', to mock 
rus'-tic, relating to the country 
"Wight, a person 

sup'-pli-ant (adj.), beseeching, 
entreating 



To POMP and pageantry in nought allied, 
A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 
Noble he was, contemning all things mean. 
His truth unquestioned, and his soul serene : 
Of no man's presence Isaac felt afraid. 
At no man's question Isaac look'd dismayed : 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 
Yet while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seem'd, and gentleness he loved : 
To bliss domestic he his heart resign'd. 
And with the firmest had the fondest mind. 

I mark'd his action, when his infant died. 
And his old neighbour for offence was tried ; 
The still tears, trickling down that fiurroVd cheek, 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, 'twas not their vulgar pride 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride : 
Nor pride in learning — though my clerk agreed. 
If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; — 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although he knew 
None his superior, and his equals few : — 
But if that spirit in his soul had place. 
It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace ; 
A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain'd ; 
In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train'd ; 
Pride in the power that guards his country's coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 
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Pride in a life that slander's tongue defied ; 
In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

I feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his seat, and sigh for Isaac there ; 
I see no more those white locks, thinly spread 
Eound the bald polish of that honoured head ; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight, 
Compell'd to kneel and tremble at the sight. 
To fold his fingers, all in dread the while. 
Till Mister Ashford soften'd to a smile ; 
No more that meek and suppliant look»in prayer. 
Nor the pure faith (to give it force) are there : 
But he is ble^s'd, and I lament no more, 
A wise good man, contented to be poor, 

Crabbe. 



HOME I 



Home 1 home ! name how endearing ; 

Home I home I shrin'd in my breast ; 
Home I home I to my heart cheering. 

Still in thy bosom I'd rest. 

Home 1 home ! happiest of places ; 

Home 1 home I thee I desire I 
Home I home I kind were the faces 

That I have met roimd thy fire I 

Home 1 home I to thee united. 
Home I home I -for thee I bum I 

Home I home ! with thee delighted. 
Back to thy joys I'd return ! 

W. SUGDBN. 
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MY NATIVE LAND. 

Before all lands, in East or West, 
I love my native land the best. 

With Grod's best gifts 'tis teeming ; 
No gold or jewels here are found. 
Yet men of noble hearts abound 

And eyes with joy are gleaming. 

Before all tongues, in East or West, 
I love my native tongue the best ; 

Tho' not so smoothly spoken. 
Nor woven with Italian art, 
Yet when it speaks from heart to heart. 

The word is never broken. 

Before all people. East or West, 
I love my countrymen the best, 

A race of noble spirit ; 
A sober mind, a gen'rous heart, 
To virtue train'd, yet free from art, 

They from their sires inherit. 

To all the world I give my hand^ 
My heart I give my native land, 

I seek her good, her glory ; 
I honour ev'ry nation's name, 
Eespect their fortune and their fame, 

But love the land that bore me. 
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